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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


Tun week has been signalised by an event of world-wide 
importance—the formal annexation of Korea by Japan. 
Coming events, we are told, have a notorious habit of 
casting their shadows before them, and ever since the 
Treaty of Portsmouth it was obvious to all who were 
acquainted with the situation in the Far Hast that it was 
only a matter of time before Korea became part and parcel 
of the Japanese Empire. The Powers were duly 
notified beforehand of the intended change, and we aro 
assured, on the authority of the Zimes, that not one of them 
has protested against it, Needs must when the devil 
drives, Probably there is not a single Chancellerie that is 
not dismayed at the nows, for it means the direct acknow- 
ledgment by Europe that Japan is paramount in Asia; 
also that the hated Mongolian race has fairly started on 
its career of world empire and must now be regarded as 
the rival of the Aryan in all matters pertaining to 
the seizure of spare portions of the world’s surface, But 
it is no use to protest if you have no power to enforce your 
protest by force of arms, Japan’s position is so secure, 
both geographically and by alliance, that the formal 
consent of Europe was not really necessary; but naturally 
she desired to live up to the recognised code of tnter- 
national manners, ad now the Hermit Kingdom passes 
into the limbo of dependencies with the sanction of all 
the fairy godmothers who from time to time have aspired 
to conduct her to the international ball. Japan prepared 
the way for annexation when she renewed the Treaty of 
Alliance with this country in 1905, at which time Great 
Britain recognised “ that Japan possesses paramount politi- 
cal, military, and economic interests in Korea.” This, 
translated into plain English, means, “Go ahead and do 
what you like.” 





Nevertheless, many will feel regret that another of the 
world’s most picturesque and semi-barbaric races has run 
The change is inevitable, but it is a little sad. 


its course, 


Year by year it becomes increasingly difficult for the 
traveller who takes no delight in civilisation to wander 
from the beaten track, where he mey reside for a time 
amidst a primitive people far removed from the smoke of 
manufactories, and there carry his mind back to the — 
when his own race was still cradled in the wilderness. We 
remember the Korea of the past, and surely there never 
was such a weird people with such strange customs and 
habits. Of the three races, the Chinese, the Japanese, 
and the Koreans, the last are the finest physically, judged 
from the Western standpoint of size. All three are prob- 
ably branches of the Mongolian stock, and should possess 
much the same characteristics. How is it, then, that 
Korea has stood still wma, the last century while China 
and Japan have progressed! The answer is simple. The 
people of Korea have been so oppressed for century after 
century, either by their own rulers or by China or Japan, 
that they have lost all power of resisting oppression or 
of working out their own salvation, No breath of liberty 
stirs in that unhappy land. No one dare display any 
initiative or any thrift, because his savings will at once 
be seized and transferred to the palaces of the Emperor 
or of his corrupt advisers. Thus it is in no man’s interest 
to till the land and to get nature’s full value from the 
soil. The farmer grows just sufficient for his bare needs, 
and the workman does just the amount of work necessary 
for his sustenance. The very baker calculates to a nicety 
the exact number of loaves he can sell at dawn before the 


Court officials hurry round to confiscate the balance of his 
stock. 





The laziness of the Korean is a by-word throughout the 
East. It almost surpasses man’s understanding. The 
wretchedness and poverty of the people, the filth of the 
hovels, the intolerable swarms of loathsome insects and 
—— dogs, and the lack of the most primitive com- 
orts, render a stay in the country anything but pleasant 
even to the veteran campaigner. All the insect powders in 
Christendom will not — you, and it may be said 
without exaggeration that the Korean is the most idle, 
corrupt, filthy, useless, thieving rascal that exists in the 
world, The coinage is so debased that two mules are 
required to — half-a-crown’'s-worth of cash. But we 
do not wish to imply that the Korean is past saving, 
like the Red Indian, If he is guided into right paths, 
if his material interests are Coked after, if Nie is 
disciplined, trained and educated until the germ of pride 
drives out the — other germs he already carries, there 
is no reason why he should not become a useful citizen. 
In Ping Yang, where there is an excellent American 
mission, the Koreans, who have adopted Christianity and 
who have been trained to some profession, have developed 
admirably, The missionaries bear testimony to the hard 
work, loyalty, and honesty of their converts. But the 
saved are only a drop in the ocean, and the mass of the 
population is a in ignorance, superstition, and 
misery, We remember in the year 1904, during the height 
of the Russo-Japanese war, paying a visit to Seoul, There 
is @ railroad from Chemulpo to Seoul, and after many 
delays we were landed at the capital. Accommodation 
was hard to find, but finally a filthy unfurnished house 
was placed at our disposal, It was the beginning of 
August, and Seoul was unbearably hot, Great clouds of 
hot air and dust made a promenade in the streets unbear- 
able, and the masses of flies hovering around the bodies 
of exhausted animals which had fallen by the way, or over 
the innumerable rubbish heaps, threatened a loathsome 
epidemic. To add to our sufferings, water was very scarce. 





Seoul was already under the nominal control of the 
Japanese, who preserved order in the town with several 
battalions of infantry and machine guns judiciously placed 
at the corners of the principal streets. ith their natural 





abhorrence of dirt, the ~ yrs were making a belated 
effort to clear away the filth of countless ages. They had 
therefore tried to hire, but finally had to impress, a 
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number of Korean labourers to assist them. We watched 
them at work, and this is what we saw. Imagine an 
ordinary-sized navvy's spade with a hole bored through 
each corner and a cord placed through each hole. Thus 
while one man held the handle, four others each grasped 
a string, and the five worked the spade together, resting 
after each shovelful was loaded into a cart! Our party 
was made up of a mixed gathering of naval and military 
attachés and foreign correspondents, and we had come to 
Korea on a steamer as the guests of the Mikado. 
The Japanese, wishing to cast a benevolent lustre 
over their suzerainty, requested the Emperor to receive 
us in state. But the old man was sulky at the occu- 
pation of his capital, and absolutely refused to receive 
us, on the grounds of ill-health. However, the Japanese 
inilitary authorities were adamant, and threatened him 
with the most serious consequences unless he did what 
he was told. Thus one afternoon we trooped to the 
Palace, a series of gaudy pavilions, and were ushered inte 
the Imperial presence, é Hmperor, an old man with a 
henign but stupid countenance, received us standing, but 
took very little intevest in the proceedings, The conduct 
of his son, the Crown Prince, was very different, As each 
of us came up in turn he burst inte fits of laughter and 
made unflattering comments on our personal appearance, 
asking all serts of childish and ridieulous questions, The 
Japanese told us that he was mad, and would never be 
allowed to sueceed to the throne, But apparently three 
years ago the old Mmperor, rather than retain a purely 
nominal authority, preferred to resign, and was succeeded 
hy this very Grown Prinee, who has sinee been merely A 
puppet in the hands of the Japanese Nesident-Cenerals, 


The Kmpever had # very fine summer palace, with beau- 
tiful grounds, neav the outekirte of Beoul, and on the 
following day we went there to attend a mid-day dinner 
in our honour, The naval and military atiachés and the 
Japanese officers were in full uniform, and anyone who 
possessed a medal or an order wore it, But the most 
resplendent figures were the Korean officials and officers, 
Their uniforms were gorgeous, and thelr breasts were 
covered with orders and ribbons, To look at them one 
would have thought that they had recently returned from 
& successful conquest of the world, Their sulkiness, #0 
ill-concealed on the previous day, had vanished, and they 
Wehaved in the most friendly manner towards ourselves 
and the Japanese, The secret of the change in their 
demeanour was solved later. We wandered about the 
beautiful grounds, where for centuries the Pmperors have 
spent their leisure hours, and listened to the Korean band 
conducted by a typical German bandmaster, Now let us 
do a meed of justice to the Koreans and admit that they 
are really fine natural musicians, far more ekilful than the 
Japanese or Chinese, The band played all the old 
familiar Gaiety tunes, including the “Belle of New York,” 
just about as perfectly as was possible, and with an éclat 
we have never heard surpassed, The musicians seemed to 
revel in their task, and it was difficult to believe one was 
not back in Europe, They finally played the national 
anthem of every nation which was represented at the 
gathering, 


Then a bugle.call announced the banquet. We were 
conducted to some gaudy marquees, inside of which were 
long tables, but no chairs, he food was of the most 
varied and excellent description, The tables groaned 
under the weight of Huropean, Japanese, Korean, and 
Chinese viands, Every foreigner found the national dishes 
of his country awaiting his disposition; Japanese soldiers, 
improvised as waiters, poured out in abundance cham- 
pagne, claret, hock, beer, and liqueurs, At a given signal 
we advanced towards the tables. Then occurred a scene 
such as will never be forgotten by those who witnessed it. 
Directly their eyes rested on the crowded tables the 
Korean officials and officers, who were our hosts—although 





the Japanese provided and paid for the repast—threw the 
laws of hospitality to the wind, forgot all about ue, and 
made one united dash to be the first at the table. They 
rolled over one another in their eagerness, and all who 
stood in their way were ruthlessly swept aside or trampled 
underfoot by a mass of Court Chamberlains, Governors, 
Cabinet Ministers, Field Marshals, and Admirals. With- 
out waiting to be served, they seized whole dishes and 
orged themselves more like wolves than men. It was 
fopeless to attempt to compete, and we stood aside until 
they had eaten their fill. They ate and drank until they 
could no longer stand, when they reeled to shaded parte of 
the garden to sleep off their satiety. The Japanese, the 
politest people on earth, were highly displeased with their 
protegés’ conduct, and many of the officers and soldieis 
oteibly intervened and resctied some of the dishes and 
bottles of wine, Thus we did not go away hungry. Then 
we uriderstood the change in the attitude of the Koreane, 
They love a feast at somebody else’s expense more than 
their souls, Por the time being they were reconciled to 
ths loss of their country’s independence by the prospect 
of eating the meats and drinking the wines of their 
subjectors. 


The importance of Korea to Japan cannot be caleulated 
in ordinary terms ov figures, On HM one-fifth of the soil of 
Japan is oultivatable, and on this her dense and ever: 
ineveasing population ekes out a bave existence, Dut now 
her surplus childven can find a home within two days 

entle steam of the Motherland, and already one hundred 
thousand Japanese ave settled theve, Kovea is a far 
richer country than Japan; it is less mountainous, the soil 
is move fertile, it is well watered, and the mineval wealth 
is said to be great, The prise was worth wf sacrifice, and 
Japan has won it by her industry, skilful diplomacy, and, 
above all, her supremacy in arms, China and Hwssin, 
who have both posed as the guardians of the Hevmil 
Nation in the past, have been swept from the field, and 
now the frontiers of Japan rest on the Yalu River, and 
her influence stretches far into Manchuria, But what 
roblems and responsibilities attend on her empiric march! 
wit her ambitions cease with the annexation, or do the 
eyes of her statesmen alveady rest on the mystic Celestial 
Teapiee, the one unknown quantity of Asia’s future? Will 
the fact thet her enemy is now within striking distance of 
hor capital rouse China to a sense of her danger and cause 
her to make a supreme effort to retrieve her — before 
it is too late? Then there is Russia, The Bear slumbers 
now, but when will he awake? When has Russia ever 
taken a defeat in the field as final?! Truly there are storm 
clouds in the Far Hast, cog may not burst for man 

years, but sooner or later the deluge will come, We loo 

to the time, possibly not far distant, when Russia and 
China will ally against Japan. There is one factor, how- 
ever, which makes for peace. For the present Japan will 
be too busy connelidataie her position in Korea to push 
forward in Manchuria or to take too active an interest in 
the affairs of China, The problem which confronts her 
is gigantic. Will her immigrants drive out the existing 
population, or is Japan going to undertake the still more 
difficult task of civilising them? There are ten millions of 
Koreans, and ry will take gentle handling if they are 
not to be driven into open rebellion, Unfortunately, the 
Japanese have not been very successful in their dealings 
with the Koreans in the past. The latter have not for- 
gotten the murder of the Empress, and there have been 
many other acts of cruelty and oppression which rankle 
in the minds of the people, Then there are minor points of 
interest to be settled What of British trade with Korea, 
which stands second in importance to that of Japan! Is 
the open door to be maintained? Probably for the present, 
but within a few years Japan will apply her tariff to the 
country, and another market will be lost to England. 
These are facts written in the book of Fate, whatever may 
be said by statesmen, and although they are disagreeable, 
there is no use shutting our eyes to them. 
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MEMORIES 


With tongues of courtesy, but absent eyes, 
While daylight dwindled, by the hearth we sat— 
We three who loved her—and, in friendly-wise, 
As cronies gathered for a fireside chat, 

We talked, indifferently, of this and that, 
Time, clad in motley, jangled ruthlessly 

His coxcomb bells at us; and glib and pat 

Fell frolic jest and nimble repartee 

From mirthless lips; each longing but to be 
Alone with silence, and the thought of her, 
Awhile to commune with eternity ; 

Till, hearing music in hey chamber stir, 

Our lips no longer did love's service wrong; 
And time stood 'traneed, as silence brake to song. 


Mhe sang; and we three listened; and no more 
Hlemembered one another; each alone 

Love rapt to some advial, sunset-shove, 

To keels of mortal mariners unknown, 

Whither but stormtost, spirit sails are blown, 
Through perilous tempest, to ethereal deeps—~ 
Untroubled of the earthbound sea whose moan 
Of unassuageable sorrow never sleeps 

In its world-weary heart, but ever keeps 
Undying threnody and deathless dirge 

Round iron crags and ever-crumbling steeps— 
For, wave on wave, brake song's celestial surge 
On starry isles that with rejoicing rang, 
While, in her voice, the Sons of Morning sang. 


The song ceased; yet, still rapt from mortal sense, 
We sat awhile; till, suddenly aware 
Of one another, in a silence, tense 
With mute hostility, we watched the flare 
Fade from the coals; and through the darkening air, 
Upon each desolate heart sank instant night, 
Quenching love's ecstasy in cold despair. 
A moment since, in everlasting light 
Each seemed to soar with her in starry flight, 
Borne on the wings of music, evermore, 
With her alone, through wons infinite : 
Now, jealous fears possessed us; till, the door 
Opening, we looked on her; and then, again, 
Were bound as thralls together by love’s chain. 

WwW. W. G 





A FEW PHASES OF SOCIALISM 


Socratism of the Chair and Christian Socialism have been 
professed by men who had high ideals, and some of the 
tenets, especially of the first school, have actually fourd 
acceptance and have been adopted in Germany and in 


‘England. The State Socialism of Prince Bismarck, copied 


in some spheres more slowly in this country, has led to 
a variety of legislation which has been beneficial in effect, 
although it has sanctioned the vicious principle that it 
is the part of the State to interfere with personal freedom. 
It is perfectly true that in various directions, such as fae- 
tory legislation, hours of labour, sanitation, employers’ 
liability, and insurance against old age, the socialistic 
tendeney has operated to the advantage of certain classes 
whieh were not well placed to obtain for themselves the 
benefite which the State has conferred upon them, Sane 
focialiom of this kind does not merit an anathema. It is 
only when the Soeialistie theory runs viet, and the mouth- 
ings of the gutter ave seriously propounded as embodying 
a possible and even a salutary system, that it is incumbent 
to point to ite folly and eviminality, Oviminality is not 
too strong a term to use of a system which would seek to 
destroy the home, to vender the marriage tie a bond to 
be disvegavded as inclination ov convenience dictate, and to 
velleve the pavents of their natural duty of responsibility 
fov the cave and up-bringing of thelr childven, If Bocial- 
ism of this type were to prevail there would be an end of 
family life and the home as we know it to-day, 


Much as we should deplore women disregarding their 
proper sphere in order to busy themselves with matters 


of policy and affairs of State, we are distinctly of opinion 
that no such pernicious system as we have referred to 
should ever be brought about without the sanction of the 
women of the country concerned, In any Socialist State 
the position of women would be a degraded one, She 
would be robbed of her self-respect and be deprived of her 
responsibilities, How would she then come to be regarded 
by men, and what sort of treatment might she expect to 
be meted out to her? If the position of women would be 
intolerable under a system compounded of heathenism and 
insanity, what might be expected to be the characteristics 
of succeeding generations! We think that a reflection such 
as this would make it clear that the establishment of 
a Socialist system would be a crime against humanity, A 
crime which may not be perpetrated by one generation to 
the enduring doom of those which would follow it. 


There is so much sound sense in the masses of this. 
country that we do not fear that they will rashly or pre- 
cipitately fall victims to the specious arguments of the 
revolutionary Socialist. It must, however, be borne in 
mind that these gentry are not scrupulous as to truth, and 
invariably furnish their rhetoric with sundry appeals to the 
lowest tendencies of their hearers, Therefore it is 
necessary to depict with accuracy some of the conse- 
quences which would follow the establishment of a system 
based on such doctrines. If the people can be brought to. 
a true realisation of the folly and crime which are in- 
separable from the Socialist programme, we believe the 
cult will 


“Perish, hopeless and abhorred, 
Deep in ruin, as in guilt.” 


SS 
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SOME POETS OF THE VICTORIAN 
ERA 
VI.—TENNYSON (concluded). 
Tznnyson wrote hardly anything in a red-hot, irresistible 
mood. He is a type of the patient artist, erasing and 
retouching and refusing to be satisfied with the first 


rapture of composition. He would, as he himself admitted, 
take almost too much trouble— 


“ Add and alter, many times, 
Till all be ripe and rotten.” 


That he improved greatly some of his youthful poems in 
later editions, however, is undeniable. Yet, above all 
things, while not sacrificing his art, he kept abreast of the 
times. Questions of the day—and some that have over- 
lapped into our own day—are frequently discussed in his 
pages. The ever-present theme of the equality (or other- 
wise) of woman with man comes amusingly, yet with all 
seriousness, into the delightful, pseudo-romantic, blank- 
verse narrative of “ The Princess,” the poem for a holiday 
afternoon among the heather or a lazy day on summer seas, 
although, according to Mrs. Ritchie, it was “born in 
London among the fogs and smuts of Lincoln’s Inn.” 
Grave but not heavy, gay but never frivolous, the story 
of the Princess Ida and her indefatigable lover can be read 
time after time, and be found fresh and vivacious as when 
first conned, The company is assembled on the broad 
lawns at “ Vivian-place,” and a popular féte is in progress, 
The party of friends, a little apart from the crowd, enter- 
tain each other with chat and stories of old renown, The 
tale of a martial lady-knight inspires someone to ask, 
“Where lives there such a woman now!” 


Quick answer'd Lilia, “ There are thousands now 
Such women, but convention beats them down ; 
Tt is but bringing up; no more than that: 

You men have done it; how I hate you all! 
Ah, were I something great! I wish I were 
Some mighty poetess, T would shame you then, 
That love to keep us children! O, I wish 

That I were some great princess, I would build 
Far off from men a college like a man's, 

And I would teach them all that men are taught ; 
We are twice as quick! '' 


In some form or another this subject is the controlling 
idea of the whole plot, but it is intermittently broken by 
those lyrical interludes of undying charm that move us by 
their tenderness, grace, and sweetness more than any 
other of the shorter works of this great Victorian, As 
soon as the Prince and his friends, disguised as girls, have 
requested admission to the “University for Maidens,” 
comes one of the interruptions previously agreed upon by 
the company :— 


As through the land at eve we went, 
And pluck'd the ripen'd ears, 

We fell out, my wife and I, 

O we fell out, T know not why, 
And kise'd again with tears, 

And blessings on the falling out 
That all the more endears, 

When we fall out with those we love 
“And kiss again with tears! 

For when we came where lies the child 
We loat in other years, 

There above the little grave, 

O there above the little grave, 
We kisa'd again with tears, 





On the straight shore of the blank verse this little song 
ripples like a tiny wave at twilight, sadly and sweetly; 
inconsequently, too, for it has nothing to do with the 
story. 

The three pretenders, admitted to the college, listen to 
the Lady Psyche discoursing on woman’s place in the 
world :— 


i ee she took 
A bird’s-eye view of all the ungracious past ; 
Glanced at the legendary Amazon 
As emblematic of a nobler age; 
Appraised the Lycian custom, spoke of those 
Who lay at wine with Lar and Lucumo; 
Ran down the Persian, Grecian, Roman lines 
Of empire, and the woman’s state in each, 
How far from just; till, warming with her theme, 
She fulmined out her scorn of laws Salique 
And little-footed China. 


She presently recognises Florian, one of the three, as her 
brother; the secret is overheard. After a long conversa- 
tion comes a beautiful description of the University, the 
grounds, the “sweet girl graduates in their golden hair" 
pacing “staid and still by twos and threes,” 


: . till all from end to end 
With beauties every shade of brown and fair 
In colours gayer than the morning mist, 
The long hall glitter’d ke a bed of flowers. 


Then “ Sweet and Low,” the lullaby famous the wide world 
over, chimes on the reader's ears, 


During a ride of selence students, “to take the dip of 
certain strata to the North,” the Prince, still posing as a 
girl, converses with the Princess he wishes to woo, until 
they reach a spot where a temporary encampment may be 
made, At sunset, after business is over, comes for the 
first time a lyric which seems to bear on the story; “ The 
splendour falls on castle walls,” with its musical feminine 
vhymes; and then the Princess suggests that someone 
shall sing, whereupon a maid “smote her harp and sang” 
the incomparable “Tears, idle tears,” one of the finest and 
purest examples of an unrhymed lyric in the language. 
Its full value can only be experienced by hearing it read 
aloud—choosing, be it said, a capable exponent, 


The Prince, “aping their treble,” responds with “O 
Swallow, Swallow, flying, flying South,” and then comes 
the inevitable discovery, Oyril, one of the conspirators, 
began 


To troll a careless, careless tavern-catch 

Of Moll and Mog, and strange experiences 
Unmeet for ladies . . . . 

There rose a shriek as of a city sack'd ; 

Melissa clamour'd “ Flee the death ''; “ To horse," 
Said Ida; “home! to horse!’ and fled, an flies 

A troop of snowy doves athwart the dusk, 

When someone batters at the dovecote doors, 
Disorderly the women, 


In the rush homeward the Princess trips and falls into 
the river; the Prince plunges in and rescues her, Grudg- 
ingly, from her throne, she thanks him, and in the same 
breath refuses his hand, directing that the three intruders 
shall be expelled—an order which is immediately carried 
out by “eight mighty daughters of the plough.” The 
story draws to its close with a clash of arms between the 
Prince and Arac, brother of the Princess, wherein the hero 
is unhorsed; this introduces the lament, “Home they 
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brought her warrior dead.” A magnificent passage, too 
long to quote, describes the scene when the Prince is 
borne to the maidens’ sanctuary; and the love-confession 
of Ida is illumined by that song of almost southern 
passion, “ Now sleeps the crimson petal, now the white.” 
The Prince has won his bride, and the closing passage is 
familiar to all readers :— 


O, we will walk this world 
Yoked in all exercise of noble end, 
And so through those dark gates across the wild 
That no man knows. Indeed I love thee; come, 
Yield thyself up: my hopes and thine are one: 
Accomplish thou my manhood and thyself ; 
Lay thy sweet hands in mine and trust to me. 


The party at “ Vivian-place” then breaks up, but this is 
in the nature of an anti-climax after the fine radiance of 
old romance that suffuses the previous pages. 

The effect of “ The Princess” upon the reader who exer- 
cises any faculty of criticism is at first slightly bewilder- 
ing, by reason of its strong contrasts. In parts it is 
extremely modern, with verses which mention the tele- 
graph, the electric shock, a clockwork steamer, and other 
incongruous things; at other divisions of the poem we 
live in an atmosphere entirely mediwval, hearing the clang 
of lance against shield, of axe against helm. The anti- 
theses are not unpleasing, strange as it may seem, for the 
author's consummate skill overcomes all prejudice, Tho 
work abounds with what we may term the “Tennysonian 
line”—n certain smooth sequence of sound, wooing the 
reader into admiring acquiescence with whatever the poet 
desires, 

We have outlined this unique poem in the hope of send- 
Ing to it, perhaps, some who have no time to pry into 
psychologic deeps or philosophic caverns To consider 
adequately the “ Idylls of the King” would be impossible 
in the space at our disposal; there are many books avail- 
able for those who wish for a critical examination of that 
wonderful series of poems, 

Tennyson rarely allowed poor work of any kind to pass 
into print, but in “The Daisy,” a poem which though 
written at Edinburgh describes the Italian tour, the 
awkward measure which he selected seems to have hindered 
the smoothly running stream of poesy, Some critics have 
been found to praise this; to us it gives an impression 
of unworthiness, Two or three stanzas will illustrate the 
point: 


At Florence, too, what golden hours 

In those long galleries were ours ; 
What drives about the fresh Cascind, 

Or walks in Boboli's ducal bowers, 


‘But when we crossed the Lombard plain 
Remember what a plague of rain; 

Of rain at Roggio, rain at Parma; 
At Lodi, rain; Piacenza, rain, 


The central portion of it, considered as a literary stud 
on the mellifiuous Italian names, is interesting and ma | 
eal, and the ending redeems it to some extent from our 
dispraise, although the line “ And gray metropolis of the 
North ” cannot but clash with the ideal one forms of what 
the poem might have become if inspired by one of Tenny- 
son's happier moods; 


What more? We took our last adieu, 
And up the snowy eplogen drew, 

But e'er we reached the highest summit 
I pluck'd a daisy, I gave it you... . 


I found, tho’ erush'd to hard and dry, 
This nurseling of another sk 

Still in the little book you lent me, 
And where you tenderly laid it by. 





And I forgot the clouded Forth, 

The gloom that saddens Heaven and Earth, 
The bitter East, the misty summer 

And gray metropolis of the North. 


Perchance, to lull the throbs of pain, 
Perchance, to charm a vacant brain, 

Perchance, to dream you still beside me, 
My fancy fled to the South again. 


It is a perverse rhythm, and Tennyson used it sparingly ; 
the address “To the Rev. F. D. Maurice” is one more 
instance. 


Tennyson often seemed to think in pictures. The same 
brain that conceived the dreamy, drowsy melody of “The 
Lotus-Eaters,” with its haunting introductory stanzas, is. 
clearly at work in the musical imaginings of “The Lady 
of Shalott.” From his writings hundreds of compact, com- 
plete little visualisations of nature could be selected to 
show how keenly he observed, and how his art metamor- 
phosed the smallest things, the “flower in the crannied 
wall,” to the needs of his present inspiration. “ Maud,” 
for example, gives us the following glimpse of a — 
morning—how often do we find Tennyson describing the 
dawn l— 


Morning arises stormy and pale, 

No sun, but a wannish glare 

In fold on fold of hueless cloud, 

And the budded peaks of the wood are bow'd, 
Caught and cufffd by the gale; 

Il had fancied it would be fair, 


From “ The Passing of Arthur ” we quote briefly another 
word-painting : 


“But now farewell, I am golng 4 long way 
With these thou seest—if, indeed, I go 
(For all my mind is clouded with a doubt) 
To the island-valley of Avilion ; 
Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows agg = 4 but it lies 
Deep-meadow'd, happy, fair with orchard lawns 
Ane bowery hollows crown'd with summer sea, 
Where I will heal me of my grievous wound," 


No said he, and the barge with oar and sail 

Moved from the ‘brink, like some full-breasted swan 
That, fluting a wild carol ere her death, 

Kuffles her pure cold plume, and takes the flood 
With swarthy webs, Long stood Sir Bedivere 
Revolving many memories, till the hull 

Look'd one black dot against the verge of dawn, 
And on the mere the wailing died away. 


Tennyson's social life, his friendship with Carlyle, the 
Prinseps, Charles Kingsley, the Brownings, and many 


others is expatiated on very pleasantly by Mr. H. J. Jen- 
nings in his py se oon sketch of the poet. He was 
deseribed (in a letter from Carlyle to Emerson dated 


August, 1844) as ‘a man solitary and sad, dwelling in an 
element of gloom—carrying a bit of Chaos about him, 
in short, which he is manufacturing into Cosmos—one of 
the finest-looking men in the world, A great shock of 
rough, dustv-dark hair; bright, laughing, hazel eyes; 
massive aquiline face, most massive yet most delicate; 
of sallow-brown complexion, almost Indian-looking; 
clothes cynically loose, free and easy; smokes infinite 
tobaceo, His voice is musical—metallio—fit for loud 
laughter and piercing wail, and all that may lie between ; 
speech and speculation free and plenteous, I do not meet 
in these late decades such company over a pipe! We 
shall see what he will grow to, He is often unwell; very 
chaotic—his way is through Chaos and the Bottomless and 
Pathless; not handy for making out many miles upon,” 
This is especially interesting as coming from one who him- 
self trod the way through “ Chaos and the Bottomless and 
Pathiess” as much as any man. We have seen “ what he 
grew to’’—a poet who in some respects towers above all, 
yet one who in retirement and meditation found his chiefest 
joys. The simplicity and prottiness of his early verses 
never degenerated into negligible rubbish; it always held 
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romise of greater things to come, and, as he developed 
n thought, so he gained in clearness of expression; popu- 
larity came to him, for he avoided the abstruse, however 
finely he theorised on the mysteries of life and death and 
love, It is too soon, as yet, to speak of his influence on 
English literature, but it is certain that in years to come 
his poems will take honoured place among the books that 
have prompted thought and made for truth and beauty. 


A SYMPHONY IN GREEN 


Our prophets are divided into two camps, those who fear 
and chess who hope, The former tell us that our sun is 
set, our glory departed, They point out the absence of 
great contemporary names in every fleld, save that of 
mechanical invention, Literature and art, say they, have 
taken an overdose of narcotic, and all that can be done is 
to call for the coroner's quest, impanel the jury, and bury 
the twin sisters, They call upon ue to compare this 
‘doldrum state of the sella imagination with the 
condition of things a hundred years ago, when a 
fresh name leapt into fame every season, and the world 
achieved great things, because it expected great things, 
The paralysis of criticiam has deadened and atrophied the 
young energies of our race, So the critics themselves 
would have us believe. Those who are on the side of the 
angels tell us a different story, They bid us remember 
that in the past there have been gaps in the chain which 
genius binde about the world, It is specialism, they say, 
which has been the undoing of us all, A man writes a 
learned treatise in three volumes, say, on the knee of the 
flea, Not one individual in a million cares a jot whether 
the flea possesses a knee or not, but every man is ready 
to acclaim the author of the unread book as the great 
ne a in fleas’ knees, You cannot have it both ways, 

he first fine, careless rapture is irresponsible, It scoffs 
at detail, and is most woefully inexact, 

The dreamers at length wake up in saner mood, and 
see that the wood of Birnam is a more movin 
spectacle than the boughs hacked off and carriec 
in procession by Malcolm's soldiers, Is it noi a veal fact 
that mankind, even at its highest, is largely a creature of 
habit! The method of school and university is to breed 
one type, strong of limb, delighting in sport and little 
else, looking with curiosity at the individual who reads 
any book other than a slipshod novel, which does not help 
to carry him or her through an “ examination.” The idea 
of the examination youth of to-day is that religion means 
playing the game, art means the cinematograph record of 
an aviation meeting, and that literature means certain of 
the halfpenny press. Science is looked upon as an asset 
that has a definite value in the testing-machine, by 
which one may record a name and position in the world 
of society. In simple English, the young idea is “ despe- 
rately mortal.” The yellow primrose is all very well on 
April 19, but on every other day of the year it is a way- 
side weed. The rising generation of artists are tailors’ 
models, frock-coated and dress-jacketed. Who amongst 
them would venture to revive the Bohemianism in which 
Thackeray and Du Maurier delighted? Absurd, no 
doubt—the long hair, the mighty pipe, the garb in defi- 
ance of convention—but how real! There were giants in 
those days, and their clothes were typical of the men who 
wore them. The modern prescription for the maker is, 
“take a plentiful lack of original thought, alloy it with 
some of the big ideas of past-masters, beat the composite 
metal out thin, and cut it inte pieces sma’.” Yet 
Thackeray and Du Maurier will shine in the firmament of 
letters when our restless little comets have disappeared. 

He who climbs some high bastion of the Surrey hills, 
and looks away across the garden of the Weald, has before 
him a text to fit the case. In spite of the moving human 
panorama, the broad earth remains from generation to 
generation. Nature moulds a giant to-day, a dwarf to- 
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morrow, By taking legislative thought, by organising our 
educational machinery, we can add a oubit to the physical 
stature of the race, But genius is capricious, It cannot 
be cultivated, It may spring up on some waste heap by 
the roadside, it may flourish upon the cold hillside, or the 
well-ordered garden _ produce it, Surely it is not a 
wholly fortuitous growth, Why did a crowd of glorious 
names press forward in Queen Elizabeth's reign! Why 
did a regiment of immortals revisit the glimpses of the 
moon in the early years of the last vapry 1 Two causes 
were at work, One was the seclusion of the country-side, 
Bad roads, the absence of railways, telegraphs, and motor- 
cars gave an atmosphere of quiet growth and a bliss of 
solitude, The modern young person would have voted it 
all deadly dull, The twentieth century has had to learn 
to put up with modern improvements which bring in thelr 
wake sophistication, boredom, uniformity, Many of us 
want to run at 60 miles an hour nowadays, We all want the 
money tha, makes the motor-car go, The civilised world 
has been caught in the maelstrom of hustle, The second 
great factor, which helped to foster the creative periods of 
our national life, was the dire death-grapple from which 
the nation had at each period just emerged, When the 
shattered power of Spain drew off with the wreck of her 
Armada, and again when the end of the Peninsular War 
came, England had in fresh remembrance the sweet uses 
of adversity. Men were in deadly earnest, The nation 
had passed through a hard school, but it had bred a race 
of men and women, The fastidious airs and silken dalli- 
ance of the piping times of _ were not for those ages, 

It is the supreme glory of Cowper and Burns that each, 
in his own fleld, saw the world and nature as a message 
from the young heant of the eternal godhead, They were 
born when the French school of artificiality was almost 
supreme, In art, contemporary painters delighted in 
depicting simpering shepherdesses, in gauze and muslin, 
tending stage flocks, It was impossible to round and 
smooth and polish literary form more complotely than the 
makers had already done, But the makers had refined 
away the glory and the dream of it all, There is just the 
difference between the precision of a lathe-made marble 
and the inspiration of the maker's touch, crude though it 
may be, when one compares the serried lines of Pope with 
a lilting ballad of Burns, bubbling up from the perennial 
fountain of life. It is good, even in a dismal summer, 
such as the present has proved, to turn outlander and 
wander, 

“ Annihilating all that’s made 
To a green thought in a green shade,” 


Already the cuckoo has fled. He bore up, like a martyr, 
through the rainstorms and chilly breezes of June. His 
was the trombone note in the feathered orchestra. His 
companion artist, the nightingale, who held the field with 
the Miguid glory of his viola notes, has packed up and 
deserted our hedgerows. The other performers have 
played their accustomed parts throughout the season with 
their ancient cunning. In the same orchestra the thrush 
and whitethroat have piped as first and second flautists, 
the blackbird has taken the ’cello score, the nightjar has 
rattled the kettledrums to the piccolo of the corncrake, 
while the lark has climbed to Heaven’s gate as first violin 
in excelsis, Then they all watched the young folk take 
wing—now the youngsters do not know them when they 
meet—and, for the feathered bandsmen, a melancholy has 
succeeded the mad riot of spring and early summer. 
Already the hypochondriacs are bethinking themselves of 
the waning of the year and of the days when all music 
shall be mute in 


“Those boughs which shake against the cold, 
Bare ruined choirs, where late the sweet birds sang.” 


Still the symphony of the green woods and the lush grass 
and the upspringing corn is not half played out yet. A 
symphony is a sonata for a band. Can we have a sym- 
phony of colour? The late Mr. Haweis used to predict 
that one day people would gather to a colour-concert. If 
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“@ concord of sweet sounds,” why not a concord of blend- 
ing and unblending colour, which shall attune the soul 
to higher things! 


“There, like a bird, it sits and sings, 
And whets and claps ite silver wings.” 


Andrew Marvell veritably was one who had caught the 
true temper of that mystery of nature, which is a primal 
and incommunicable faculty, He who has not the second 
aight for the most part despises the man who does possess 
it, A race of men to whom the knowledge of the common- 
lace is accounted as the supreme gift of the gods 
# not — to admit any merit to the lower-grade 
folk who write immortal verse, He that hath ears to 
hear, let him hear our symphony in green, on the upland 
glades, by purling brooks, amid rustling leafage, The 
child is the true poet, Mystery and quaint wonder lie 
about the heart of a world in which all things are new, 
How few, but how happy, are those to whom the child 
vision lingers on into mature years, Such men are the 
salt of the earth, They can truly say with Andrew 
Marvell : « « 


“But at 7 back I always hear 
Time's wingdd chariot hurrying near ; 
And yonder all before us lie 
Deserts of vast Eternity,” 


SHORTAGE OF ARMY 
OFFICERS 


Tue contention that, all things considered, the military 
career is advantageous to an officer, even from a pecuniary 
standpoint, is certainly a novel one, Yet it is put forward 
quite seriously by a contributor to the current number 
of one of the monthly reviews, No doubt field-marshals 
and generals (together with favoured members of the Army 
Council) are agreed that the officer is well paid, Young 
subalterns and captains, however, who have to live on 
their professional income will probably hold another 
opinion, Nor is this a matter for surprise, Stringent 
regulations and sumptuary laws notwithstanding, the cost 
of supporting a commission is still practically prohibitive 
unless an officer has substantial private means, especially 
in the cavalry. Now, popular belief to the contrary, the 
average Army officer is not a Croesus, who mace drinks 
champagne at every meal and smokes cigars costing half 
a crown aninch. If he drinks at all, he probably favours 
beer or a modest “ peg,” while the smoker contents him- 
self with a pipe. Apart, too, from extravagance bein 
regarded as bad form, the average officer has very smal 
private means, There are hundreds of them, indeed, who 
think themselves lucky to have £50 per annum over and 
above their regimental pay. That, however, the pay is 
not sufficient for the demands made upon it is proved 
by the pronounced shortage that exists in the commissioned 
ranks. After all, Army officers are only human, and find, 
like other people, that they must have a “living wage.” 
But this is just what the authorities will not Ag them ; 
at any rate, until they get on in the Service, The heaviest 
part of the military burden falls on those least fitted for 
it. While majors and colonels have, perhaps, not much 
to grumble at financially, subalterns and captains are in 
a very different position. Their expenses are almost as 
heavy, but their means of liquidating them are altogether 
disproportionate. A colonel’s mess-bill, for example, need 
be no more than a second lieutenant’s. Yet by the time 
the latter has settled his account he may conceivably have 
no change at all out of a month’s pay; while to the former 
such a sum is a mere flea-bite. The whole thing is simply 
comparative. Ninepence is a very small proportion of half 
& sovereign ; it is, however, a very large one of a shilling. 
If the Army were the well paid career that those who 
do not belong to it are continually assertine the present 
shortage of officers would be inexplicable. The extent of 
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this shortage is scarcely appreciated by the lay mind, It 
has, however, driven the authorities to adopt expedients 
towards overcoming it that are almost desperate. The 
educational test, for instance, has been virtually abolished 
altogether, and Sandhurst and Woolwich have just had to 
open their doors to a batch of 250 schoolboys who have 
not undergone the prescribed preliminary examination, 
Things have come to such a pass, indeed, that the number 


‘of vacancies is greater than the number of applicants, and 


competition is a dead letter, Then, too, even in the 
Guards and cavalry, where regimental pay is largely a 
matter of secondary importance, it has been found neces- 
sury to accept “ probationers” in order to fill up the gaps 
in the commissioned ranks, The entire Brigade of Foot 
Guards only wants about twenty fresh subalterns a year— 
a mere handful, Yet qualified candidates for the honour 
of holding these appointments are not to be had in the 
usual way, and the authorities are accordingly compelled 
to thrust commissions upon practically any young man 
who will condescend to accept one, Such a state of affairs 
would be almost enough to make dead-and-gone Guards’ 
colonels turn in thelr graves, Time was—and only a very 
few years ago—when the commissioned ranks of the Foot 
Guards were a corps d'élite and could pick and choose thelr 
members from among hundreds of well qualified applicants, 
Now they have to take what they can get, At the present 
moment, the Grenadiers alone have thirteen “ proba 
tioners” who have joined without being called upon to 
pass any sort of educational test as to their fitness, It is 
ionsible, of course, that they are none the worse for it, 
till, this is not quite the point, which is that the prestige 
attaching to the Gennde is no longer sufficient in itself to 
attract suitable candidates from the former sources of 
supply. Much the same condition of affairs, too, prevails 
among the cavalry, and fifty per cent, of its units are 
obliged to receive " probationers,” Yet we are continually 
told that the cavalry require a more intellectual type of 
officer than the infantry, “ Five hundred a year and no 
brains” would almost seem to be nearer the mark, Per- 
haps, however, this is a little unfair, 

The real solution of the marked shortage of officers at 
present existing is probably to be found in the fact that 
the modern young man of really good education and 
physique knows his commercial value better than did his 
predecessor. He looks at the military career from a coldly 
critical standpoint, and decides that it does not compare 
at all favourably with a civilian one. He has an eye for 
the main chance. He wants (and quite naturally) to take 
his brains to the best market. Wherever this may be, he 
feels that it is not inthe Army. Contrasted with medicine, 
law, commerce, and even the Church, it has few prizes, 
and these moreover are accompanied by special risks, dis- 
appointments, and cruel separations from wife and family. 
The officer receives a pension, it is true; but, then, so does 
the civil servant. Of course, neither of them can build 
up fortunes. This is reserved for successful lawyers, 
doctors, authors, artists, and business men, together with 
fashionable actors, music-hall “ stars,” favourite jockeys, and 
champion aviators. The civilian, too, always has the 
dazzling possibility of reaching these positions, whereas 
his military brother is by force of circumstances denied 
them. It must also be remembered that, even if both 
start with practically the same income, the latter has to 
meet heavier expenses all through his career. The actual 
cost of living must necessarily be greater for a soldier than 
for a civilian, since more is demanded of him. Of course, 
it ought not to be. But it is: and there is no getting 
away from the fact. There are, however, other considera- 
tions besides the financial one that have a bearing on this 
matter of the shortage of Army officers. Chief among 
them perhaps is the absence of any security of tenure or 
guarantee where a commission is concerned. An officer— 
whether he be a newly joined subaltern or a veteran colonel 
—may find himself deprived of his means of livelihood at 
a moment’s notice, and without any right of appeal. It 
is all very well to say that this sort of thing only happens 
rarely. The fact that it ever happens at all is more to 
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the point. 
confidential reports, which places a junior at the mercy 
of his senior. If through ill-luck or misfortune a subal- 
tern does not “hit it off” with his colonel, he will be 
much better employed sweeping a crossing. It is the wide- 
spread knowledge of these and other objectionable facts 
in connection with our military administration that is 
primarily responsible for the present marked shortage of 
officers. And this shortage will continue so long as the 
reason for it exists. 





SPAIN AND THE VATICAN 


For the moment there is a lull in the more active phases 
of the dispute between Spain and the Vatican, but there 
is every reason to fear that this calm may only a 
increasingly determined action on the part of the Spanish 
Government, unless the Holy Father is advised in time 
and evinces a more conciliatory attitude. The causes 
which have led up to thie impasse are by no means as 
superficial as the Madrid correspondents of the daily press 
would lead one to suppose, and are to be found au fond 
in the ever present friction between the regular and the 
secular clergy of the Roman Catholic Church, In every 
country which has either adopted Catholicism as the State 
religion or has tolerated the free spread of Catholic doc- 
trine, sooner or later this question hae arisen, and not in- 
frequently has been the source of bitter dissension, On 
the one side are arrayed the forces of the great Monastic 
Orders, perfectly organised, rich in men and money, and 
who undoubtedly have done yeoman’s work towards the 
propagation of what they believe to be the true faith. 
On the other side stand the great mass of the secular 
clergy, men every whit as loyal to the Church, but who 
lack the combination which means strength, and who are 
independent of any financial support except that which 
may be provided by their parishioners. Now, there is no 
doubt whatever that if the Orders have been responsible 
in the major part for the defence of the Catholic Church 
against the many attacks which have been made against 
her dogma, still the secular clergy have borne, and are 
bearing, the burden and heat of the day along the more 
humble lines of parochial duty. Hence, when any great 
religious house opens a branch in a part of the country 
already served by the ordinary secular clergy, it 1s obvious 
that there will be a probability of overlapping, which will 
prove most prejudicial from every point of view to the 
latter. The regulars, who are famed for teaching, will 
rapidly monopolise the schools. Numbers of parishioners 
who had hitherto been regular attendants at the village 
church, and, be it added, regular subscribers towards the 
expenses of the local presbytery, will desert their old 
fields for pastures new, and, in consequence, the unfortu- 
nate parish priest will suffer financially. His revenues 
will diminish steadily till he is faced with the fact that his 
position is no longer tenable. He may appeal to his 
bishop, and will be told that the latter is unable to inter- 
fere as the Orders are outside his jurisdiction in all matters 
concerning their own organisation. There remains direct 
appeal to Rome, and in most cases this is a hopeless ex- 
pedient. Occasionally, when one bishop stronger than the 
majority determines to fight his cause to the bitter end, 
he may triumph, and the operations of the refractory 
Order be curtailed. The late Cardinal Vaughan, for 
instance, when Bishop of Salford, adopted this course and 
was successful in rescuing for his secular clergy the 
schools which the Jesuits had started in defiance of his 
authority. But, as a general rule, the regular clergy come 
to stay, and their advent presages the downfall of the parish 
priest. 

In a Catholic country such as Spain, this evil is much 
accentuated, owing to the immense power which can be 
wielded in the name of the Church. The injustice suffered 
by the secular clergy is only the initial grievance of the 
3ystem, which has made the Spanish peasant hate the 


Then there is the Star Chamber-like system of, 








Orders, and has influenced him to support a Radical and. 
anti-Clerical Government. Had the Orders confined them- 
selves to their purely spiritual duties, there would probably 
have been no legislation framed against them. But being 
possessed of considerable wealth, they have interested 
themselves in commercial and financial undertakings, which. 
have certainly in no way benefited their flocks, and, in 
some instances, have actually hindered them. They have, 
for instance, obtained the control of the tolls on bridges, 
and have thereon levied charges out of all just proportion, 
They have started factories for all manner of commodities, 
and employ the labour of lay brothers to the exclusion: 
of the countryside. In other words, they have entered the 
field of commercial enterprise and have thereby 
forfeited the old-world respect and reverence which were 
paid to the humble parish priest, who visited his. 
flock and knew them each by name. It is to check 
such abuses that Senor Oanalejas has framed his: 
legislation, and that the Vatican has adopted such a non- 
possumus attitude must be due to an imperfect concep- 
tion of the facts as they are. Pope Pius X. has never 
professed to be a diplomatist, and in addition he is handi- 
capped by knowing no language but his own, and by 
having lived all his days prior to his elevation to the 
Papacy in a peaceful and parochial atmosphere, Thus he 
has been compelled to rely largely on the advice tendered’ 
to him by his Secretary of State, Cardinal Merry del Val. 
The latter is representative of the old dogmatic school, to 
whom tactful concession savours of undignified surrender, 
and who upholds staunchly the doctrine that the Vatican: 
will brook no outside interference, irrespective altogether 
of the source from which it may come, Facts have amply: 
justified that such policy is a mistake, and that the 
Vatican diplomacy has fallen from the high degree 
maintained in the days of Leo XIII. and Cardinal 
Rampalla. Leo XIII. realised that the maximum 
could more easily be obtained by patience and 
conciliation than by any display of aggressive dis- 
pleasure. The upward trend of thought and the advance: 
of popular education, coupled with the competition for a. 
bare livelihood, have led to the necessity for a wider 
and more comprehensive outlook on life. If a country is 
able to keep pace with its fellows, it can no longer 
afford to support the petty restrictions and cramping 
hindrances of a narrow-minded priesthood. Increased 
freedom of thought and action spells no disaster to. 
Catholicism; rather does it inspire it with fresh promise 
for the future. In America, as in England, Catholics 
enjoy absolute liberty, and find it possible to live side by 
side with their brethren of other beliefs. The regular 
and the secular clergy have long since found an amicable 
modus vivendi, and overlapping and the accompanying 
friction have been reduced to a minimum. It is a mistake 
to suppose that Sefior Canalejas ever proposed the sup- 
pression of the religious Orders; all that he suggested to 
Rome was some modification of their present governing 
position, and this Rome has rejected with disdain. Car- 
dinal Merry del Val has made a mistake, a mistake which 
will cost the Vatican dear unless on consideration wiser 
counsels prevail. 





REVIEWS 


THE POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF JAPAN, 1867-1909 


The Political Development of Japan, 1867-1909. By 
Grorce Ersusino Uvenara. (Constable. 8s. 6d. net.) 


Sreconp Norice. 


Surety the history of Japan has been the least chequered, 
and therefore the happiest, of any nation, The very atmo- 
sphere of the country breathes peace and contentment. 
Far removed from the civil wars and successive invasions 
of barbarians which broke up the Roman Empire and set 
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back civilisation in Europe until the dawn of the Renais- 
sance broke the gloom of the Middle Ages, and the French 
Revolution finally swept away a decrepit feudalism and pre- 
pared the way for Modern Democracy, Japan maintained 
her isolated virgin supremacy unchallenged by any rival. 
During the whole of this period no invader disturbed her 
serenity, neither, with the exception of a few minor expe- 
ditions to Korea, has she troubled herself with the affairs 
of her neighbours, until the war with China broke the 
peaceful record and aroused the wonder, consternation, 
and greed of Europe. For many centuries up to early in 
the Middle Ages there are no records of civil war, or of 
internal dissensions. The nation remained absolutely 
united, and at peace—a notable fact considering the 
latent military prowess which has been disclosed by her 
recent wars. But early in the Middle Ages Japan wit- 
nessed many bloody contests between Court nobles, and 
during the military régime, from the twelfth to the sixteenth 
centuries, sanguinary internecine struggles among the 
powerful feudal lords, or Daimios, were no uncommon 
occurrences; yet the nation as a whole was undivided, and 
maintained the same unity and cohesion as before. The 
fighting was confined to a small class called the Samurai or 
feudal retainers of the Daimios, and the great mass of the 
Japanese people was never called upon to wield the sword 
or handle the rifle until the Russo-Japanese war. We 
remember once a famous Japanese general saying, “ This 
war has come as a revelation not oy to Europe but also 
to ourselves. We knew exactly how the Daimios and 
Samurai would fight for their country’s independence, but 
we regarded it as a dangerous experiment to rely on the 
whole population in the matter of defence. They have 
never fought before, and how could we believe that our 
peaceful agricultural population, patriotic as we knew them 
to be, would prove of equal valour in the field with the 
trained traditional fighters? This alone shows how ripe the 
country is for representative institutions. The old dis- 
tinctions between the people and the Daimios and Samurai 
exist no longer. The bravery of our troops has swept them 
away for ever.” 

Thus, when the fateful year came, when the period of 
probation was passed for ever, and Japan was called upon 
to step into the arena of world politics, the people were 
well prepared for the change. To outward observation 
Japan’s position seemed hopeless, and many European 
statesmen thought her partition amongst the Powers 
would follow as a natural corollary. How could this 
race of diminutive men and women, apparently onl 
interested in the peaceful and beautiful aspect of life, wit 
their tea-houses, geishas, paper forts and houses, and 
armed only with battleaxes or bows and arrows, hope to 
contend against trained armies, ironclads, and all the 
various engines of military destruction and commercial 
absorption! Up to 1868 there was not a single warship 
and hardly a cannon or a rifle in the country, and not a 
single trained soldier in the modern acceptance of the 
term with the exception of the armed retainers 
of the Daimios cl in their chain armour and 
mail casques. But European statesmen and even 
the astute Li Hung Chang overlooked the immense 
réle that character plays in the life of a nation, 
and how patriotism can overcome even the greatest 
disadvantages. The very helplessness and isolation of the 
Island Empire probably saved her from disintegration, and 
this coupled with the eternal jealousies of the Powers 
gave her the necessary breathing-space to develop her 
resources. The astute minds of the Japanese elders were 
not slow to discover that Europe was far from being ahead 
of their own country in those moral qualities on which 
the foundation of a nation’s strength really rests. They 
saw clearly that in patriotism and ethics Japan had 
nothing to learn; that, in fact, there was a far greater 
danger of European influence and ideas sapping the moral 
fibre of the Japanese people. At the same time, it was 
fully realised that in the purely material sciences Japan 
had everything to learn from Europe. 





In the matter of armaments, commercial enterprise, 
organisation, railroads, buildings, and all the parapher- 
nalia which go to make up a modern state Japan could 
not in any way compare with modern European nations. 
But they did not despair. If a nation is morally and 
physically sound, and if the intelligence of the people is 
of the highest order, it is only necessary to destroy the 
old machinery and to buy new and up-to-date tools for 
reconstruction. This is what the Japanese set themselves 
to do. They wasted no time in vain regrets or in philo- 
sophic reflections, but set to work to remedy their 
country’s shortcomings. They saw clearly that for the 
next two generations they would be faced with the problem 
of self-preservation. They realised that they were not to 
blame for having been caught napping by fully armed 
Europe. No nation goes out of her way to manufacture 
costly cannon and to invest in ruinous battleships and to 
train all her sons in arms unless the necessity arises, 
and fifty years ago her virgin isolation had never been 
challenged by the competition of armed rivals. The 
clearest minds that Japan possessed were sent to study 
in the best schools. They took on Buropean civilisa- 
tion at its most advanced point, and have improved on 
many of Europe’s sciences. If Burope could have stand- 
ing armies so could Japan; if Europe could make battle- 
ships so could they; if cannon could be manufactured in 
Birmingham, they could also be made in Osaka; if cham- 
pagne was a source of wealth to France it should also add 
to the prosperity of Japan, They imported grapes, 
imitated the process of production, and now imbibe this 
appalling mixture with as much pleasure as any West-End 
gourmet does his bottle of Clicquot. If anyone is fortunate 
enough to receive an invitation from the Emperor of Japan 
to a garden party he will find it on the Imperial tables, the 
skin of the grapes floating about like specimens in the 
spirit bottle of a naturalist. Their home-made beer is 
second to none in the world. With the goal always in 
view that “What Europe has done, we can do,” it is 
not surprising that Japan has astonished the world and 
emerged triumphant from her trial. 


Then we come to the much discussed problem as to the 
causes which have given the Japanese people those excel- 
lent qualities that have enabled her statesmen to build up 
such a splendid edifice within thirty years. On this point 
Mr. Uyehara is instructive, and we think his deductions 
are sound. This is what he says: 


The real origin, I am inclined to think, of the strenuous 
activities of the Japanese nation is their instinct of self- 
preservation, and the intensity and magnitude of those 
activities are mainly due to the psychological unity of 
the people, which is again the result of the homogeneity 
of the race, of common customs and traditions, and of a 
common spirit and thought—all the fruit of a long secluded 
and independent existence. 


There are those who attribute the virtues of the Japanese 
people solely to their religious and ethical culture due to 
the doctrines of Bushido, Confucianism and Buddhism, 
and to the spirit of Mikadoism. But although these 
factors have undoubtedly played an important part in the 
history of Japan, Mr. Uyehara rightly points out that 
we must not ignore “the influence of natural phenomena 
by which alone the peculiar traits of a nation can 
ultimately be explained.” Mens sana in corpore sano. 
For twenty-five centuries the government of Japan has 
been animated by the same spirit, although from time to 
time the procedure has been altered to meet changed con- 
ditions and requirements. No people have been better 
governed, no people have been so little oppressed, and 
until the last thirty years have felt the yoke of taxation 
so little. Consequently there is none of that latent hos- 
tility towards the governing class which is found amongst 
almost all European nations. A Japanese is never heard 
to say with the Irishman, “I am agin all governments 
on principle.” On the contrary, they are grateful for 
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what the government has done for them; they attribute 
its blessings to the Mikado, and its weaknesses or failings 
to his ministers, and, consequently, in the whole course 
of their history they have never rebelled against the 
Emperor, Here we come to another point of the utmost 
importance. In the government of Japan it is impossible 
to separate the civil and religious elements. e two 
are inseparably bound together. The Mikado is de jure 
and de facto the spiritual and temporal head of the State, 
although he acts through responsible ministers like any 
other constitutional monarch, In the eyes of his subjects 
he can do no wrong and his acts and decrees are environed 
by a divine sanction which has never weakened or waned. 
Although from the end of the twelfth century to the 
Restoration in 1868, the spiritual and temporal power were 
nominally separated by the civil administration being 
vested in the Shoguns, the change was never popular with 
the people, and this is the only disturbed period of their 
history. In theory, the Shoguns could only act with the 
sanction of the Mikado, but the separation was contrary 
to the spirit of and never understood by the Japanese, and 
gradually the Shoguns lost prestige and authority until 
they voluntarily surrendered their position. Thus in 1868 
the civil administration was again placed in the hands of 
the Mikado, the Shoguns were abolished for ever, and from 
this fusion has emerged the present Constitution with its 
Council of responsible ministers and its representative 
assemblies, 


What a curious study the history of Japan presents; 
how calm and logical has been her development; how few 
and far between have been her internecine struggles com- 
pared with those of Western nations. In her we see the 
feudal system with the great nobles having supreme 
authority over their fiefs, but a feudal system  with- 
out serfs, and with small holdings for all since the earliest 
times. Side by side with this enlightened feudalism we 
find a system of Communism, The Japanese regard one 
another as brothers and sisters; every man extends 
a helping hand to his neighbour in his hour of need, and 
every village aids another should famine or disaster 
overwhelm its inhabitants, The family ties are every- 
thing to the Japanese; love or the satisfaction of 
youthful passions is but a secondary consideration, and 
utility is regarded as the only sound basis for the union 
of the sexes. The people are content absolutely to sink 
their individuality and to work only for the common weal ; 
they regard their government more as the head of the State 
family than as an instrument of oppression. But above 
all is the veneration and awe with which they regard 
their Emperor. He is the spirit of the nation. An inde- 
finable ideal in whom is concentrated all that is best and 
noble in the history, tradition, glories, and religion of 
the nation. Whis concentration of the mind on one man, 
a living image who bestows praise or blame from the 
steps of.a throne which represents in the popular imagina- 
tion the summit of all earthly and celestial glory, is the 
most powerful incentive that a nation can have in work- 
ing out its destiny. 


TIME, SPACE, AND MAN 


Time and Free-Will; An Essay on the Immediate Data of 
Consciousness. By Henrt Berason. Authorised transla- 
tion by F. L. Pocson, M.A. (Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Ir is a strange and rather alarming thought, that while 
we can change our position in space with the utmost ease, 
move about the room, across the city, around the world, 
and return to our starting-point, we cannot go backward in 
time even to the fraction of a second. Inexorably forward 
we must proceed, hour after hour, day after day, month 
after month, loading each winged minute with its tiny 
burden of idleness or activity, good or evil, pleasure or 





pain, unable by the mightiest effort or the most exquisite 
devices of science to cancel or retard a single instant; 
and we set up in our public places, in our homes and 
offices and railway stations, machines constructed with one 
sole object—to mark the passing of time. Rightly con- 
sidered, clocks are the most solemn and wonderful things 
made by man, This antagonism of attributes between 
space and time, however, is to a certain extent superficial, 
for a moment’s reflection will show us that in spite of our 
vaunted freedom we are confined in our roamings to a 
mere speck in a measureless universe. Over the planet’s 
surface, like little insects upon a child’s ball, we oan run 
about, meet and part, go our ways, love and live and die; 
but that is all. A few thousand feet up, a few 
thousand feet down, a few thousand miles around, 
constitutes our simple record; we cannot get off, 
clear away; we are borne through space on this 
amazing journey, and no protest on our part can slow 
down our vehicle or stop it. There is no communication- 
cord between ourselves and the eternal forces which —_ 
us onward. It is again curious to note how inextricably 
time and space are related. Our day is allotted to us, not by 
clocks and watches, but by the spinning of the earth; 
time and space, taken in conjunction, evolve the factor of 
speed. Our year is regulated, not by the number of days 
and weeks and months which it contains, but by the dura- 
tion of our journey round the sun. It almost seems as 
though time were an arbitrary conception, a convenient 
fiction, by the aid of which the commerce and social life of 
the world is kept coherent and manageable. 


What, then, are our relations to these two mysteries— 
or rather to this twin, indivisible mystery? The conscious- 
ness by which we distinguish and value our position, 
decide our actions, live, in fact, our lives—is it competent 
to direct, as far as may be, our modest progression through 
space and time? These are questions which have con- 
founded the philosophers for very many years, and every 
contribution calculated to tend toward the elucidation of 
the problem, academic though it may seem, is to be 
welcomed as a fresh attempt to reach the truth. Professor 
Bergson, in this latest edition of his masterly work (the 
first, we believe, in English, although in France the 
“Essai sur les données immédiates de la Conscience” is 
in its seventh edition), conducts with admirable logic and 
acumen an exhaustive inquiry into the complexities of 
free action. He has his own point of view, and as a pre- 
liminary he discusses the intensity of emotional states, 
the difference between quality and quantity of sensations, 
the esthetic and moral feelings—indeed, the first 74 pages 
are nothing more or less than a finely conceived exposition 
of pragmatic psychology. These columns are not the 
place in which to dissect at length the complications and 
involutions of theories which for their comprehension 
need the assistance of advanced physics and the higher 
mathematics ; the less abstruse portion of Professor Berg- 
son’s treatise concerning Time and Space will be found 
by unscientific readers more interesting than the somewhat 
fearsome pages which deal with the measurement and 
judgment of sensations. We do not blame the author for 
being abstruse—he writes as a philosopher for philo- 
sophers; but wherever possible, assisted by his able and 
sympathetic translator, he has explained in the most lucid 
manner things which by their innate subtlety evade exact 
expression in language. “ Within us lurks a world,” said 
Lotze, “ whose form we imperfectly apprehend, and whose 
working, when in particular phases it comes under our 
notice, surprises us with foreshadowings of unknown 
depths of our being. The light of consciousness 
only plays on the surface of the waters of the unfathom- 
able ocean of personality.” How, then, shall we hope to 
portray it within the limite of a meagre alphabet? In this 
volume, however, we do not touch on the mystic side of 
the subject at all, save indirectly by thoughts inevitably 
inspired in the reader; from cover to cover we are fenced 
in by the severe logical argument of a systematic and 
trained observer. 
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The chapter on “ The Idea of Duration” deals with this 
intricacy of conception with which we began—the mingling 
of time and space. One of the illustrations given, 
that of counting the successive strokes of a distant bell, is 
worthy of quotation :— 


The sounds of the bell certainly reach me one after another ; 
but one of two alternatives must be true. Either I retain 
each of these successive sensations in order to combine it with 
the others and form a group which reminds me of an air or 
an tg which I know; in that case I do not count the sounds 
—I limit myself to gathering, so to speak, the qualitative 
impression produced by the whole series. Or else I intend 
explicitly to count them, and then I shall have to separate 
them, and this separation must take place within some homoge- 
neous medium in which the sounds, stripped of their qualities, 
and in a manner emptied, leave traces of their presence which 
are absolutely alike. The question now is, whether this medium 
is time or space. But a moment of time, we repeat, cannot 
persist in order to be added to others. If the sounds are 
separated, they must leave empty intervals between them. If 
we count them, the intervals must remain though the sounds 
disappear ; how could these intervals remain, if they were pure 
duration and not space? It is in space, therefore, that the 
operation takes place. 


We have no room here to follow the reasoning to its con- 
clusion, which after all is somewhat in the nature of a 
compromise; the book, however, will well repay careful 
perusal by all who are inclined toward the more serious 
problems of life. To the men who, by a rare combination 
of qualities, labour unremittingly in this recondite field 
of thought, and who offer not a mere summary of other 
— but a sincere and cogent statement of their own 
ideas, every worker in research is deeply indebted, and we 
feel sure that Professor Bergson’s analysis of the several 
perplexing problems that enter into the scope of his book 
will be highly valued. His volume, so fortunately rendered 
more accessible in this especially good translation, should 
find a place in the library of every student of philosophy, 





A LITTLE AMERICAN 


The Sovereignty of the States: An Oration. Address to 
the Survivors of the Eighth Virginia Regiment while 
they were gathered about the graves of their Fallen 
Comrades, on the Battle-ground of Manassas, July 21, 
1910. By Wanrer Neatz. (The Neale Publishing 
Company, New York and Washington. $1 net.) 


WE can safely assert that, for English readers at least, no 
more wildly exciting book has appeared for many years. 
The American reader may, for aught we know, find the 
sensation tame, but even if this be so, the Englishman’s 
surprise will be in no way diminished, for the opinions 
expressed in this “ oration” would put a severe strain on 
even our well-developed sense of toleration. American 
politics, seen through English glasses, are characterised 
by a certain unsatisfactory vagueness; they seem to lack 
x A dividing-lines; it is difficult for the alien to appre- 
ciate the difference between Democrat and Republican, or 
even to remember it when appreciated. Persons, we feel, 
count a great deal more than causes; Bryan and Roose- 
velt, at any rate, mean something. But when we look into 
this volume we find that there are political ideals, ideals 
passionately held and expressed, which have as little to do 
with the Democratic-Republican feud as the White Rose 
Club with Tariff Reform. And it is important to note 
that this is no mere anonymous brochure, but a speech, 
or, as the speaker prefers to call it, an oration, publicly 
delivered by a responsible orator on a great occasion. 

The book rains surprises from the very first page. In 
his preface the author condemns the false modesty of 
those who are content with such words as “speech” or 
“address” as descriptions of their public utterances. He 
concludes: “ This account of the sovereignty of the States 
is an oration. So it is called.” After this it is a little 

















curious that he should in his sub-title call the oration an 
address. We do not wish to quarrel with the word 
“oration”; there is fancy enough and passion enough to 
hold and carry ag audience feeling the same things 
as the speaker. re is the magnificent exaggeration 
that has always been the right of an orator. @ find 
John Marshall, the judge whose decisions had so much 
to do with the suppression of state liberties, described in 
these terms: “If I were asked that question” (Who was 
the most infamous of American traitors!), “in reply I 
should name John Marshall, a Virginian, than whom no 
og traitor has lived since the time of Judas Iscariot.” 

or amateurs of election speeches we will append the 
following, which may appeal to them as less usé; “ Come, 
while we are among ourselves, let us admit that we hate 
our enemies, and also let us admit that we know that they 
are still our enemies.” About the opening apostrophe, 
which is practically repeated in the peroration, we are in 
doubt; we know not how far it is to be taken literally: 


“Soldiers of the Eighth Virginia Regiment, the war is . 


not over, nor yet may you unbuckle your armour; take up 
the arms that you laid down at Appomattox, then on to 
the front, for the hardest of the fighting is yet to be done.” 
We cannot think that these words are entirely figurative, 
when we read the orator’s scathing remarks on the Peace 
Commission, which, in his view, “threatens the human 
race,” it “ may effect the amalgamation of all the nations 
of the earth; and may reduce all men, by stages of 
degeneration, to mere barbarians.” ‘“ War,” he says again, 
“is not an unmixed evil.” 

It is late to speak of the main thesis of this address; it 
is implied in every sentence of it; but we will venture to 
state it specifically—America is not a nation, Virginia 
and all the other States that comprise the union, which, 
by the way, is to be spelt with a small “u,” are and have 
always been nations in the fullest sense of the term; the 
King of England was also the King of Virginia, the King 
of Maryland, and the king of all the others. The War of 
Independence affected these individual sovereignties not 
at all. The liberty of secession belonged irrevocably to 
every member of the union. It is the converse of 
Imperialism, and it is the converse of Socialism; it would 
be hard to style so full-blooded and virile a creed 
parochialism, The analysis of the history of the States is 
extraordinarily lucid and instructive, written, though it 
is, merely to develop a constitutional thesis. The facts 
are sound, though the conclusions are contentious. The 
account of the War of Independence is one of the most 
astonishing passages. This is how it is introduced: “TI 
shall not enter into a detailed account of the causes that 
led the rabble of a part of the people of each of the 
American nations to rebel against their king.” Truly, the 
rocks of Time have sent back a strange echo to Chatham’s 
“ My lords, I rejoice that America has resisted! ” 





THE CRITICS ASSISTANT 


Literary Criticiem from the Elizabethan Dramatists. By 
Davin Kren. Ph.D. (Sturgis and Walton Company, 
New York. $1.50.) 


A vast amount of laborious research has gone to the com- 
pilation of this book, and it is by no means written for the 
ordinary man. As a collection of evidence for the growth 
of a critical consciousness among the dramatists who 
“flourished during the indefinite period known as the 
Elizabethan age,” it will well repay the examination of the 
serious student, for quotations bearing upon the point are 
marshalled in formidable array. The ideas of acknow- 
ledged masters of the art, such as Shakespeare and Ben 
Jonson, are skilfully compared and contrasted, and the 
author, who is English Professor at the New York City 
College, shows himself thoroughly equipped for his task. 
He notes that Shakespeare “emphasised the inspirational 
aspect of poetic creation, and proclaimed the supremacy 
of the imagination in the realm of art—imagination exer- 
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cised both by the artist in creating his work and by the 
public in interpreting it.” Jonson, on the other hand, 
maintained that inspiration was secondary, and that hard 
work produced poetry—presuming, of course, the primary 
existence of talent and the poetic gift. It is a point which 
the author does not touch upon whether “ the poetic gift” 
is not synonymous with inspiration—in one sense it might 
be so considered, since it would be difficult to discover a 
man dowered with a natural talent for poesy who did not 
at times believe himself inspired. The theory of severely 

ractical Ben Jonson is now, of course, demolished, for 
it is agreed upon as an axiom that no amount of assiduous 
construction or careful rhyming can make a poet or gain 
the laurels of fame. 

Thé most interesting part of this volume for the general 
reader (who must be assumed, for its comprehension, to 
have some knowledge of matters Elizabethan) is the capital 
summary which concludes the long lists of extracts. Here 
the Professor deals with some of the facts relative to the 
development of the drama in a very terse and lucid 
manner. We may give one or two paragraphs as illus- 
trating the compact nature of the information with which 
this portion is replete, although to quote is in a measure 
to mar the progression of the argument :— 


The Elizabethans inherited from the Middle Ages defini- 
tions of tragedy and comedy which influenced their theory 
and practice throughout the period. These definitions, as 
presented by the Renascence critics, contained two main 
yoints, one pertaining to plot, the other to character: first, 
he = of a tragedy is the culmination of a series of 
increasingly intense misfortunes, while the ending of a 


comedy is the happy solution of a distressing complication 
of affairs; second, tragedy deals only with noble persons, 
preferably with royalty, while comedy deals with ordinary 


people, 

So sacred was the individuality of species that when a 
new form known as tragi-comedy was invented, there was 
considerable displeasure among conservative circles on the 
Continent, This form shared the characteristics of both 
tragedy and comedy, but not in the free manner which pre- 
vailed in the English drama, It differed from tragedy in 
that characters of low station were admissible, and that the 
ending had to be happy, although the action had to point to 
a different conclusion, It found a more congenial home in 
England, where it became the favourite form during the 
later period of the Elizabethan drama. 


We cannot, of course, find fault with the American spell- 
ing, although “ prolog” and “epilog” do not stun us with 
their beauty; but we do find fault in one small particular 
—we think it is a pity that a Professor of English and 
English Literature should permit himself to end sentences 
with a preposition when a moment’s thought would have 
given him a word which would close his phrase more 
gracefully. 

Professor Klein, in this volume, is not so much a eritic 
as an assistant to the critics. We can congratulate him 
upon the accomplishment of a task which will aid enor- 
mously others who are engaged in literary investigation 
of the period with which he deals. To have brought such 
a mass of necessary data within the limits of a single book 
will earn for him the thanks of all true scholars. 





THE VALUE OF SACRED LEGEND 


The Spiritual Sense in Sacred Legend. By Epwanp J. 
Brattsrorp. (Robert Culley. 3s, 6d.) 


In this book there is a selection of legends having a wide 
range, from the mythical stories of the Talmud surround- 
ing the names of Adam, the Patriarchs and the Prophets 
to the Apocryphal Gospels, and later to the Legends of 


the Virgin, and of the Monastic Orders. In the preface 
the author says :— 


Having accepted the phenomena of Sacred Legend, I 
have endeavoured to suggest a philosophy which accounts 





It is difficult to understand what is meant by the “ accept- 





for them, and which furnishes a clue to their natural 
classification. ‘ 





ance of the phenomena.” As a simple fact, all countries 
and peoples possess a legendary folk-lore, partly historical, 
partly imaginative. The true critic aims at the separation 
of the gold from the dross. There is nothing particularly 
new or original in Mr. Brailsford’s discursive philosophy, 
if it can really be termed philosophy. We are not much 
wiser when we are told that “the craving of the human 
mind to know more than has been revealed will account 
for an important group of Sacred Legends.” So also will 
that unbridled curiosity which is never satisfied with the 
simple narration of unvarnished fact. The modern news- 
aper reporter is quite as much an inventor of inaccurate 
egend as any monk or rabbi. In this direction there are 
no signs of what has been humorously called the “ decay 
of lying,” although “ the days of myth, folk-lore, fairy tale, 
and legend are over.” But the balance of advantage is 
with the old sacred legends. 

We are with Mr. Brailsford in his endeavour to show 
the value of many, as parables of human nature striving to 
reach a nobler ideal of life, or as seeking to penetrate 
the depths of spiritual omer: Legend may be 
described as the pictured aspect of philosophy, through 
which the untutored mind finds expression for moral, 
sometimes even for doctrinal, truths. As the writer justly 
observes—and this is the best explanation he gives of the 
" epiritual sense” j= 

True legends are not things of private and individual 
inapiration. They ave born of the spirit of the people— 
they belong to them and abide with them—their intellectual 
light, their moral standards, thelr spiritual food. 


Mr. Brailsford admits the instructive and refining power 
of legendary lore, but his idea of the darkness of the 
Middle Ages is not free from conventional prejudice, 
“The religious history of these times,” he writes, “is one 
of inequalities and contrasts,” But is not this true of our 
own and of every religious epoch! To say that at the 
sound of the Angelus men and women would bow to the 
image of the Virgin, and then hurry off to burn a witch, or 
that the “cross was planted on every main road, but the 
highway robber was there as well,” may be paralleled by 
saying that in the twentieth century there is a church and 
chapel in every parish, but murder and fraud are rife as 
well; yet neither statement can be regarded as a serious 
comribution to the history of religious progress. 

There are several interesting and some of the less known 
legends in this collection, together with a certain amount 
of explanation and moralising rather after the order of 
sermon or commentary. 





THE GENTLE CRAFT 


The “Trent Otter’s” Little Book on Angling. By J. W. 
Martin. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Oo, 6d.) 


Mr. J. W. Martin, the “ Trent Otter,” is to be congratu- 
lated on this most excellent little handbook on angling. 
For fifty years he has studied the habits and haunts of 
every kind of fish, with the result that the practical hints 
contained in this work are of invaluable assistance as well 
to the beginner as to the more experienced follower of Izaak 
Walton. The author is evidently one of the “real fishermen 
who are born,” and he has personal experience of river, 
canal, broad, and pond fishing. Consequently his advice 
as to tackle and baits and the method of using them cannot 
be neglected by anyone who wishes to be a successful 
angler. Mr. Martin says that the reason why hundreds 
of anglers fail ingloriously is that, although they may 
have the finest of bait and the most elaborate set of tackle, 
they do not give sufficient attention to the details and small 
commonplace things which count for so much. He sets 
out to remedy this, and does so with great clearness and 
common sense. In short, one is told when and where and 
how best to catch every kind of fresh-water fish that ever 
swallowed worm or fly. The style is bright and fluent, 
and very readable. There are none of the tedious ‘ red- 
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herrings” dragged in in so many of the fishing-books 
which make one wish that the author had kept to his quill 
float instead of taking up a quill pen. Mr. Martin imparts 
his knowledge easily, and the book is what it claims to be— 
practical and full of hints. 





FICTION 


The Feet of the Years. By Jonw Datison Hype. (Stanley 
Paul and Co. 6s.) 


Zoua was a true exponent, but a harsh judge of the 
humanity he so zealously studied. He confused us with 
the fogs, belated us in the quagmires, and even went so 
far as to disgust and stifle us in the cesspools of passion, 
and, in each instance, he left us a prey to an acute form 
of pessimism. For, strong man as he was, he was ang 
larly weak in the understanding of divine goodness which 
underlies all creation, In his eyes the Beast was supreme, 
Beauty being simply its handmaiden. In Mr. Hyde we 
et a writer quite as powerful as Zola, if we ignore the 
fattec’s greatness in the matter of mean detail, but, which 
is of far more consequence, without Zola’s weakness, 
Thus, in ites abandoned state of selfishness, human nature 
may appear to be but a bestial ideal, but this is because, 
in Mr, Hyde's finer judgment, the Beast lacks purifica- 
tion, Nothing, according to the great French novelist, 
can modify the immoral or bestial state of Man. On the 
other hand, Mr. Hyde clings to the source of Beauty rather 
than of the Beast. Yet as one becomes acquainted with 
the broad realism of the book, which is often downright 
repulsive, it will be seen that divine chastisement is not 
the only characterising power, For instance, in the case 
of Penelope Lewin and — Lovelace, the “ fire of the 
gods” would have been futile but for that other divine 
element—Love, Without the latter the former acts as a 
destroyer, as is proved by the tragic and sordid ending 
to the lives of the Reverend Arthur Cleeve and his wife, 
Herein lies the difference between Mr, Hyde's and Zola’s 
basis of realism. The latter’s was crude, in that it was 
wholly sensual, He, in fact, gave to Love an esthetic 
form, Mr, Hyde is juster, for although the Beast holds 
lurid sway through the pages of his work, it is Beauty 
which sits supreme. It is this form of realism which raises 
it high above Zola’s form of realism, for it is this form 
alone which entitles it, or any other work of its kind, to 
notice as a realisation of sound and healthy art. 





The Law of the Bolo, By Srantey Portan Hyarr. (T. 
Werner Laurie. 6s.) 


Tus is a most welcome work. The glimpse which it gives 
us of the Philippine Islands during the late troubles 
between Spain and America is highly interesting. By it 
Mr, Hyatt discovers to us a part of the world where a 
struggle was in progress between elemental and complex 
forms of government. The struggle serves a grand pur- 
pose, since it goes far to remind us of the fact that what 
is elemental must be far-reaching, whether it be for good 
or evil, and what is complex must be narrow. There is a 
freedom and limit in the simplicity of the Law of the 
Bolo which is not to be found in the complex forms of 
Man’s written law. It is so palpable, especially as it is 
marked out by the career of Felizardo, the outlaw hero of 
Mr. Hyatt’s book, as to raise a question in respect to the 
moral fitness of subtle adjustment. There is, for instance, 
& conscienceless mechanism about the latter, and a mental 
freedom or spiritual refinement about the former which 
speaks volumes for Man’s common weal. Spanish govern- 
ment in the Philippines proved a failure, not because its 
law was too rigorous, but because it was too narrow or 
confined. The Law of the Bolo—of the terrible two-foot 
long knife—proved such a success, that is to say, it was so 
justly balanced, because it was adjusted to fit the true 
morality of a most remarkable man. There is no gainsay- 
ing this, as those who indulge in the pleasure of readin 

this most unique and delightful book of adventure wil 

understand for themselves. 





THE THEATRE 


Witn the production of “The Rejuvenation of Aunt 
Mary” at Terry’s Theatre on Monday evening the autumn 
season may be said to have started. This play, presented 
by Mr. Sire, of the Bijou Theatre, New York, has been 
played over a thousand times in various parts of America 
and has thus achieved considerable success. To those of 
us who are wholly unacquainted with America and its 
temperament it is not only difficult, but impossible, to 
comprehend how it can have lived over a neglected fort- 
night. To those of us who, on the other hand, have taken 
the trouble to apply an elementary psychology to the 
Americans as a people, the success of this play is very 
easy to understand. To begin with, it is not a play at 
all. Ite author, Mrs. or Miss Warner, knowing her native 
playgoers well, was too wise to ask them to sit out a piece 
which demanded some attention and any intelligence, and 
80 she concocted an artless mixture of farcicality and senti- 
mont, and provided Miss May Robson with what is called 
a star part. According to her lights, and obviously 
according to the opinion of her audiences, Mrs. or Miss 
Warner has done remarkably well. She took the very 
interesting figure of a pretty, middle-aged woman possessed 
of considerable means, and what is, we suppose, a typical 
American country house, She gave her a nice-looking 
nephew and two quaint servants, To the servants she 
applied the well-known Dickens formula, and she made 
the young college man follow closely upon the formula of 
American writers of magasine stories, She then followed 
the stereotyped habit of nearly all American writers, and 
made her heroine, Aunt Mary Watkins, to appear to be 
a dictatorial, hard-hearted, bullying, terrorising little 
woman, when, as a matter of fact, she was the softest, 
most pliable, and most tender little person imaginable, 
She gave her a secret sorrow and kept her a spinster, 
notwithstanding the fact that her personality and kindness 
of heart made her a very desirable wife, because she had 
been jilted in her youth, With a rather charming pen, 
Mrs. or Miss Warner suggested the possession by Aunt 
Mary of the maternal instinct. She made her mother not 
only her scapegrace nephew, but the wastrels of her 
village, and eventually the young woman with whom the 
nephew fell in love, who, for not very obvious reasons, 
pretended to be a maid-servant. Having got a clear notion 
of what she intended to do with Aunt Mary, Mrs. or Miss 
Warner did it in the manner of a see-saw throughout the 
play. She made her determine not to forgive, and imme- 
diately forgive like an angel. 

Mrs. or Miss Warner arrived at the end of her play 
when the curtain fell on the first act. All the story that 
there was stopped here. Having two more acts to provide, 
the authoress filled up the remainder of the evening with 
a series of “turns.” She raised the curtain of the second 
act upon the peculiar room, which seemed to us to be 
more like a fifth-rate Parisian restaurant than anything 
else, in a house in New York City. In this place, with 
its marble pillars and gilded walls, she put a piano so 
that the leading man might sing sentimental love songs 
with rag-time choruses, and play scraps of “La Bohdme ” 
with a rag-time bass, and od love to the accompaniment 
of Sousa marches. To this strange “home” she brought 
three noisy friends of the leading man, the sister of one 
of them, with whom the leading man was in love, and 
eventually Aunt Mary herself. She showed us with 
elaborate details how the people who live in such places 
as this have dinner and pass the evening. She made the 
weirdly dressed and hairy young men go through exhi- 
bitions of athleticism, and give their peculiar College 
cries, and she brought down her curtain upon a cake walk 
wherein Aunt Mary, wearing a funny little red cap, in 
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which she was about to visit the roof gardens of New York 
City, took part. In act three the authoress took Aunt 
Mary back to her New England home, showed us this 
unsophisticated little woman being pushed about in her 
bed, which she was trying to imagine was a motor-car, 
wearing the elaborate underclothes which she had pur- 
chased in the city, and pining for the smell of cigarette 
smoke, through which she had apparently gazed at the 
imitation Parisian naughtiness of the typical New York 
roof garden. To this odd bedroom she brought the rest 
of her characters, who indulged in further exhibitions of 
athleticism, College cries and attitudinising, gave Aunt 
Mary’s blessing to the young lovers, and brought down her 
curtain upon a line of people drinking tea to the audience, 
with Aunt Mary in the centre of the stage. 


This is a faithful and unprejudiced description of “The 
Rejuvenation of Aunt Mary.” Knowing the American 
temperament well, it is not in the least difficult for us 
to understand the success of this entertainment in 
America. Believing that we know something of the 
requirements of London playgoers, we cannot think that 
Mrs. or Miss Warner’s pot-pourri will make any appeal. 
It is certain that those who have read the preliminary 
paragraphs in which Miss May Robson is described as 
a great actress, will find in her work, if they venture into 
Terry’s Theatre, much that is charming and much that 
is very comical. Miss Robson, like all other American 
actresses, is, however, very broad in her methods. Ske 
paints with a very heavy hand. Her transitions from 
farce to sentiment are very sudden—purposely sudden, 
and therefore very artificial. In fact, about the whole of 
Miss Robson’s work there is an artificiality which almost 
ruins her portrait of the New England spinster. Miss 
Robson relies for her comedy on mechanical effects. In 
moments of great mental perturbation she switches a pet 
cat’s tail until she renders herself liable to prosecution 
by the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals— 
but she raises loud laughter. When wishing to show us 
her agitation upon discovering that her pocket has been 
picked, she goes through a series of wild contortions of 
face and body, as though she were suddenly stricken with 
a peculiar form of St. Vitus’s Dance—but she raises loud 
laughter. When she desires to indicate that she is in a 
temper she shouts like a river captain in a fog, and if her 
nephew is standing near she ruffles his hair or clouts his 
head—but she raises loud laughter. She overdoes her 
moments of pathos in precisely the same way. She does 
not merely bring tears into her voice, but she makes her 
lips and her nose twitch. It is conceivable that during 
the first, shall we say, three hundred performances of this 
piece, Miss Robson gave a rendering of her part which 
was delicate and delightful. There are still in it delicate 
and delightful moments, but for the rest we find it a cari- 
cature both in its comicality and sentiment. 


The young lady who plays the ingénue does so in the 
exact manner of Miss Billie Burke, Miss Alexandra 
Carlisle, and Miss Marie Doro. She sings her words in u 
sort of monotone, and puts on a wide-eyed expression of 
stupidity. The result is that she is like no human being 
anywhere within a hundred yards of the back of the 
theatre. Miss Nina Saville, who was the Lucinda, a part 
described upon the programme as “ Aunt Mary’s property 
body and soul,” gave a performance which was worthy to 
be ranked with the best character acting we have seen. 
This actress obtained all her effects in a perfectly natural 
manner. She was never for one moment out of the 
picture, and her sincerity did much to persuade us that we 
were really watching people who actually did reside in a 
New England home. It was a beautiful performance. 
The four young actors who represented the college 
“fellahs” were all alike. They all shouted and laughed 
inordinately loudly, struck amazing attitudes, and talked 
with great rapidity. They all took the audience into their 
confidence in the manner of music-hall artists, and they 
all wore the bounder clothes of the United States of 
America. 








What seemed to us to be very extraordinary was the 
stage management of the play, and the way in which all 
the characters were required suddenly to fall into attitudes 
and remain in them while Miss Robson went through her 
contortions. They became, during those frequent periods, 
more like an audience than a company, and the effect they 
produced was peculiarly foolish. This, the noise, the 
rushing exits, the piano-playing, the exuberant embraces, 
are typical of the American manner of stage-managing, 
which is hopelessly medieval. In fact, the play, the 
acting, and the stage management are all out of date, and 
belong to the period of artificiality which went out of 
England with the last century. It remains to be said that 
if “The Rejuvenation of Aunt Mary” is successful at 
Terry's Theatre, it will be a success of curiosity. People 
may go and see it as they would go and see a Japanese 
play—to listen to the strange language, watch the rene 
antics, be startled by the strange cries, and amused by the 
strange clothes. 








THE ITALIAN RISORGIMENTO 


IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 


II. 

Year of Revolutions produced, besides the big 
novnenn catastrophes, quite a crop of local upheavals in 
Italy alone, and some half-dozen States got Constitutions 
and Statutes (or the promise of them) within a few months. 
But in Lombardy and Venetia Austria was still supreme, 
and the disaster of Novara darkened Italy's hope for a 
time. George Meredith’s “Vittoria” is the epic of the 
campaign. There seems to be a remnant in the land who 
have not read “ Vittoria,” and know its heroine only as 
Sandra Belloni. Such are no true lovers. She is not 
known till she is seen in Italy, where round her are 
grouped, authentic or typical, the figures of the time. The 
notable description of Mazzini in the opening chapter, 
finely detailed, firmly compacted, excellent beyond all con- 
temporary comparison, is in its way as great a tribute as 
Swinburne’s. And the account of the flight in the moun- 
tains ,after Brescia is an epitome of Young Italy’s martyr- 
dom. Laura Piaveni, we are told, is partly a portrait of 
the Princess Belgiojoso, and Count Romara of young 
Manara of the Bersaglieri, both of whom were with Gari- 
baldi in Rome. ‘The epic of Garibaldi has not yet 
appeared, perhaps because his ovation was on men’s lips 
during his life in a way that Mazzini’s never was. Ernest 
Myers, in his “ Defence of the Roman Republic,” says far 
more of “ Mazzini, lover of men,” than of “ Garibaldi, son 
of the lightning,” though he gives the latter some brave 
lines and asserts handsomely— 


“ Nor ever was champion or chief since the story of battles 
began 


More apt for a perilous venture, more lion-like lordly a 
man.” 


Mr. Trevelyan’s books already referred to, “ The Defence 
of Rome” and “Garibaldi and the Thousand,” though 
equipped with footnotes, bibliographies, maps, and other 
ornaments of scholarship, have in them the fervour of 
genuine poetry, and may stand as Garibaldi’s epic till 
something as good is done in verse. 

In curious contrast with these enthusiasms is the 
humorous-sarcastic commentary of Clough in his “Amours 
de Voyage,” and the letters of which the poem is an ampli- 
fication. He was on holiday at the time, and found himself 
shut up in Rome during the siege, to his considerable in- 
convenience. He saw Mazzini, on tourist business regard- 
ing galleries and so forth, and says, “ He is a less fanatical, 
fixed-idea sort of man than I had expected; he appeared 
shifty and practical enough.” The fighting bored him. 
“They are at it, at it, at it, with small arms frequent and 
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occasional cannons. This is being written while 


guns are going off, there—there—there! For the French — 


are attacking us again. May the Lord scatter and con- 


found them!” In the “ Amours de Voyage” he maintains 


his mood— 

“Why not fight? In the first place, I haven’t so much as 
a musket ; 

In the next, if I had, I shouldn’t know how I should use 
it; 


In the third, just at present I’m studying ancient marbles ; 

In the fourth, I consider I owe my life to my country ; 

In the fifth, I forget, but four good reasons are ample. 

Meantime, pray let ’em fight, and be killed. I delight in 
devotion. 

So that I ‘list not, hurrah for the noble army of martyrs!” 


“Am I prepared to lay down my life for the British 
female?” he asks, and decides that “One doesn’t die for 
good manners.” 


“No, if it should be at all, it should be on the barricades 
there : 

Should I incarnedine ever this inky pacifical finger, 

Sooner far should it be for this vapour of Italy’s freedom, 

Sooner far by the side of the damned and dirty plebeians. 


WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


Far-rercHeD as the idea seems that names and characters 
have any real interconnection, yet there is no great writer 


_ who has not felt that one name, and one alone, would suiu 


each particular creation. Balzac had many curious fancies 


| about names, and would have it that those which are in- 


vented do not give life to imaginary beings, whereas those 
really borne by someone endow them with their vitality. 
The made-up name stood in the same relation to the real 
name as the insipid “ideal head” to a life-like portrait. 
He even went so far as to drag a friend half over Paris 
in search of a suitable appellation for one of his characters. 


| After they had trudged through scores of streets, studying 


Ah, for a child in the street I could strike; for the full- | 


blown lady 
Somehow, Eustace, alas! I have not felt the vocation.” 


Wherein he betrays an enthusiasm which expressed itself 


later. The whole affair ie summed up in Garibaldi’s | 


famous appeal, “I offer neither pay, nor quarters, nor pro- 
visions ; I offer hunger, thirst, forced marches, battles, and 
death. Let him who loves his country in his heart, and 
not with his lips only, follow me”; and the answer of the 
thousands who followed, given by Browning’s Italian— 


“ How very long since I have thought 
Concerning—much less wished for—aught 
Beside the good of Italy, 

For which I live and mean to die.” 


And eventually the warfare was accomplished, and 
Victor Emmanuel, Father of his Country, established his 
government at Rome. Ruskin, in an early essay, demands, 
“Who would substitute the rush of a new nation, the 
‘struggle of an awakening power, for the dreamy sleep of 
ltaly’s desolation, for the sweet silence of melancholy 
thought, her twilight time of everlasting memories?” a 
‘sentiment which the Countess Martinengo Cesaresco vigor- 
‘ously (and properly) denounces as a piece of “ ghoulish 
dilettantism.” | Unfortunately, there are “ghouls” still 
who would like Italy to be kept as a mere museum and 
occasional playground for their leisure! More, let us 
hope, will agree that’ a living dog is better than a dead 
lion, even though less inspiring to the poet. New Italy, 
of course, is not faultless. Mrs. Humphry Ward’s eccen- 
tric critic in “ Eleanor” “ built up a figure, typical, repre- 
sentative, according to him, of the New Italy, small,inso- 
lent, venal—insulting and despoiling the Old Italy, vener- 


able, beautiful, defenceless.” And no doubt Italian politics | 


are dubious and Italian railways bad. There are beggars 
and brigands and illiterate persons. But in forty years— 
forty years! The evening and the morning are but the 
first day. Martyrdom has not been sterile, even if we 
find, as the Countess Martinengo says, “ Not the Italy of 
sublime dream, which, owing her deliverance to her sons 
alone, should arise immaculate from the grave, a Messiah 
among the nations, but the actual Italy which has been 
accomplished ; imperfect and peccable as human beings 
mostly are, belonging rather to prose than poetry, to 
matter than to spirit, but for all that an Italy which is one 
and is free.” Better than any uilettante enthusiasm for 
dying loveliness is Mr. Trevelyan’s hopeful conviction 
“that Italy is not dead but risen, that she contains not 
only ruins but men, that she is not the home of ghosts, but 


the land which the living share with their immortal 
ancestors.” 


' are occasional freaks of combination. 


the names of the shopkeepers in vain, Balzac discovered 
“Marcas” printed over a small tailor’s shop, to which he 
added as “a flame, a plume, a star,” the initial Z! “Z. 
Marcas” conveyed to him the idea of a great though 
unknown philosopher-poet or silversmith, like Cellini. 
He went no further that day—he was satisfied. He had 
found the “name of names.” Flaubert suffered an agony 
on hearing that Zola was anticipating him in the use of 
the name of Bouvard, which it had cost him six years’ 
search to find, and Zola parted with it. Perhaps it was on 
the text of Abigail’s comment on her husband’s name: 
“ As his name is, so is he,” that a minister once preached 


| upon names—though it appears to be a more suitable sub- 


ject for a mo it down that in every name 
urked a subtle virtue; and no one doubts that people’s 
names may have an influence upon their lives. Mr. Zang- 
will has proved from an infinite number of instances that 
artists have a O in their names, musicians an M, writers 
and dramatists an R, and publishers an N—and if anyone 


fail of the essential letter he is no true man in his voca- 
tion | 


In the case of the Christian name, at least, children 
ought to be protected by the State against the unconscious 
cruelty of their parents. A family whose names were 
singularly pleasant to the ear were christened, it was after- 
wards discovered, by inserting a pin into the peerage as 
it used to be—a method which saved them, at any rate, 
from the many inventions of godparents, which might 
cause them in later life to wish they could, as in the 
Catechism, answer to the non-committal initials of “ M 
or N.” It is certain that names create for themselves a 
special atmosphere, and that their mere sound calls up 
vague outer things beyond their strict meaning; especially 
it may be held that the names of certain poets by their mere 
sound, by something more than the recollection of their 
work, produce an atmosphere corresponding to the quality 
of each. Names, too, have a very distinct national savour. 
Was there ever anybody like the American for inventing 


the most uncouth, pretentious, preposterous, and detest- . 


able appellations? Cyrus, Cassius, Homer, and Jethro as 
Christian names bear witness to the prevailing American 
taste for half-culture; while the fondness for at least 
two initials—sharp as stones in the mouth—gives a verv 
transatlantic savour to some otherwise unremarkable 
English name. Oliver Wendell Holmes says he once 
heard a country boy talking to another whom he called 
Elpit. It seems he was christened Lord Pitt, and was 
called Elpit for convenience. English names are, like the 
nation, remarkable for their oddities. We have before 
us a list of such names, the origin of which would offer 
a curious field of speculation. What, for example, is the 
positive value of a Cypher among names? Where does 
Going come from, whither does the investigation of Jgo 
lead us? What are we to think of such surnames us 
Doubt, Left, Moist, My, Nil, Ox, Puddle, Seraphim, 
Secular, Temporal, Trash, and Truly, which with a score 
of others equally absurd and startling appear in ovr in- 
dexes? And not content with single singularities, there 
What malign 
imagination formed the name of Hunt-Grubbe and of Pine- 
Coffin? 


It is perhaps noteworthy that none of these very ex- 
travagant names, or the still greater absurdities which 
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Dickens garnered from London churchyards for his novels 
(for his Snodgrasses and Chuzzlewits were once living 
beings), have ever made themselves famous; even upon 
the very democratic Bench. The people who arrive 
generally have euphonious, and never ridiculous, names. 
Perhaps John Keats is an exception. Even Jack Wilkes 
—and sober Dr, Johnson agreed with him—found that 
there was “something in names.” “Now Hlkanah Settle 
sounds so queer,” he argued, “who can expect much from 
that name?” We should have no hesitation to give our 
vote for John Dryden in preference to Elkanah Settle, 
judging from the names only, without knowing their dif- 
ferent merits. And rightly, for the man whose name 
suggests a crank will probably live up to his type. This 
significance of the name has caused many liberties to be 
taken with it; the name may be reset. This is the reason 
why the goodly ay eee of Smiths have lost various 
secessionist Smyths, Smythes, and Smijths. The Tailors 
have similarly sent forth Taylors, Tayleurs, Tayleures, 
Tayloes, and others, infinitely removed from the parent 
cutter. So malleable is the name that it may even be 
wrenched to literary sympathies, as in the case of two 
young Frenchmen of the Romantic period, whose names 
were Théophile Dondey and Auguste Macquet, and who, 
by anagram and out of admiration for the genius of Great 
Britain, dubbed themselves respectively Philothée O’Neddy 
and Augustus MacKeat! The fact that they should have 
endeavoured to strip themselves of what Goethe calls their 
“second skin” is a proof of the courage of their Anglo- 
mania, for the proper name of man, according to that 
authority, is not like a cloak which one may be allowed 
to pull and twitch, but it is a close-fitting garment which 
has grown over and over him like his skin, and which he 
cannot scrape and re-arrange and tattoo without perma- 
nently injuring himself, 





STAGE FOREIGNERS 


Tue representation on the theatrical stage of an individual 
of foreign birth, and the embodiment in that unfortunate 
person of the peculiarities of his nation—duly exaggerated 
and thrown into relief by the surprise, jovial drollery, 
or resentment of the other characters—is a device for 
raising the laughter of the audience which dates from the 
beginnings of the imitative art, If the stickler for 
dramatic etiquette and form stigmatises it as “ cheap,” 
the retort can easily be made that Shakespeare used it 
very successfully, and not infrequently, There is no 
particular reason evident why Dr. Caius, in the “ Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” should have been a French physician, 
but his quaint murdering of the English tongue must 
have caused many a guffaw in the acting-booths of olden 
times. “Vat is you sing?” he exclaims, at his first 
entrance. “TI do not like dese toys. Pray you, go and 
vetch me in my closet un boitier verd—a box, a green-a 
box. Do intend vat I speak? A green-a box.” What 
exact chords of our mind this sort of medley touches to 
make us smile is a psychological question which need not 
be discussed at present; but the incessant “be gar” of 
this same Caius gets on the student’s nerves, in reading 
the play, to an extent not at all pleasant. 

It was the fashion, a very few years ago, to include in 
our musical comedies a couple of imitation Frenchmen, 
exceedingly spruce, voluble, and acrobatic; they would 
prance about the stage, slim of leg and swift, execute 
profound, sweeping bows with the tallest of hats and with 
arms interlaced, and their language was surely never 
spoken in any country but stage-land. A Gallic visitor, 
witnessing one of these humorous travesties, once 
remarked laughingly to his neighbour, “ You must excuse 
me, but I am so infinitely amused at your stage French- 
men. I only wish we possessed a few people like that 
in France—we should be even more gay than you think 
we are!” It must be admitted that our friends across 
the Channel balance the account fairly evenly with us by 
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their stage presentment of the Englishman. If an 
Englishman is necessary to a farce or a comedy—and it 
seems that very often he is, even at the met day—the 
French theatrical manager clothes him almost invariably 
in a large check knickerbocker suit, not quite as “loud” 
as the famous legendary check which required two suits 
to show the pattern, but approaching that ideal. He is 
then provided with a stick, an eyeglass, and a cap of 
extravagantly sporting cut, and he stalks about the boards 
in the approved wooden-jointed manner, ejaculating occa- 
sionally the brief expletive which, according to accepted 
opinion among untravelled French people, forms the 
Englishman’s only relief in times of stress. He is, in 
fact, an emphasised picture of that most offensive type of 
English tourist—the one who regards all other countries 
but his own as heathen, and all other people but his own 
as “only foreigners,” and who does more to prejudice the 
populace of each town he visits against the nation he mis- 
represents than all the violence of ill-considered news- 
aper articles or the vagaries of international politics. 
Recently, however, a dark-clothed, square-shouldered type 
of Englishman has been personified on the French stage, 
who delivers long speeches in French—but with an accent 
which renders them almost so much gibberish, greatly to 
the joy of the audience. The genuine Englishman, agree- 
able or disagreeable, is rarely, if ever, seen upon the 
foreign stage; he lies beyond the grip of the playwrights, 


In the portrayal of the German we are fairly successful, 
The rotund, throaty, spectacled gentleman smoking a huge 
bassoon” pipe, who is occasionally to be met with on the 
English stage, is not at all unlike many a philosophical, 
solemnly jovial personage to be found comfortably seated 
beneath the foliage of his favourite bier-garten, drinking 
copiously of his harmless bock or lager, in most German 
and some Swiss towns, Our temperament permits us to 
imitate him more naturally, The rapidly moving, 
highly coloured Frenchman is not #0 easy to por- 
tray, If for a moment it is convenient to con- 
sider the Irishman as a foreigner (happily he is 
in reality nothing of the kind), it will be in 
teresting to note the opinion ofa cosmopolitan native 
of the Emerald Isle upon his kinsman who is so freely 
impersonated in our farces, In a letter recently received 
occurs the following passage; “ Once, in Liverpool, I sat 
with a lady at a play in which an Irish maiden supposed 
to come from County Donegal had a considerable part, 
My companion turned to me and said; ‘Do they really 
talk like that at home?’ I was highly indignant; but, 
of course, she meant no offence by her innocent remark.” 
In protest against the too-Irish brogue and actions of the 
stage Irishman, the correspondence columns of the Jrish 
Times contained some time ago several letters, both from 
occupants of the stalls and from patrons of the humbler if 
not less earnest gallery. The subject was a play then 
being presented in Dublin—recklessly enough. “To 
listen,” wrote one patriot, “ to English people who attempt 
an Irish accent has upon me a peculiarly unpleasant 
effect, and calls forth indignation, possibly actuated by 
Irish pride, as I always wonder how many people who 
are not Irish are listening and imagining that the people 
of dear old Ireland really talk in this way.” 


Fortunately, we now have the opportunity, during a 
short season each year, of seeing and hearing the actual 
Irishman on the stage here in y ex Bay and it must be 
confessed that the dialogue and the brogue in “ Hyacinth 
Halvey” or “Spreading the News,” or in any of those 
rich comedies which the Abbey Theatre so delightfully 
extends to us from the Irish capital, are infinitely more 
amusing and genuine than any shillelagh-waving “ Irish- 
man” of the music-hall stage. Pat, so interpreted, is a 
human being, not a “ property” introduced to extract the 
inane laugh. In this respect, the writers of plays who are 
compelled by the nature of their plot to bring into being 
a “foreigner” have an admirable example set before them. 
For amusement’s sake a certain amount of caricature is 
legitimate enough; but it can hardly be denied that a 
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little more regard for correctness when people who differ 
from ourselves in language and customs are represented 
on our stage would conduce to good feeling without 
sacrificing the needful fun. Nobody, of course, takes a 
stage exaggeration very seriously, yet the line of 
demarcation between good and bad taste is very easily 
overstepped, 


INVESTMENTS 


Tue art of investment is one of such importance to 
those with capital that we are surprised that so little 
attention is paid to it. “To know and not to know” 
would form a splendid headline to an article on invest- 
ment. How many persons buy stocks and shares merely 
on the whisper of an irresponsible friend, without even 
an inquiry as to the people who are responsible for 
the safe keeping of their hard-earned savings. We once 
met one of these dear fellows, who suggested in a per- 
fectly honest way that we should invest a little money 
in—what we will call, for the sake of argument— 
Maikipops. We asked him what was the nature of the 
investment. He said that he really did not know, but 
he was perfectly sure that it was a sound investment, 
The number of shares bought in this careless manner is 
uite appalling. However carefully any single investment 
s made, and however desirable it may appear, its future 
is always uncertain, ‘This even applies to such giltedged 
securities as Consols, Many miscaloulations were made 
when the record price of 112 was reached for Consola—a 
price not likely to be heard of again. 

Our experience teaches us that there is no stock in exist- 
ence the future realisable value of which is a certainty, 
Therefore, in order to strike a fair balance the only safe 
way is to split an investment capital in equal proportions 
over a number of stocks or shares, so that in the event 
of one of them yielding no dividend, the others are still 
left to rely upon, e are firm believers in universal 
investment, and we do not consider that it is advisable 
to place money in the shares of one country alone, but 
rather to distribute investments over the whole of the 
world, Investments are necessarily a speculation at best, 
as we have pointed out in the case of Consols, A person 
who has, say, £1,000 to invest must first make up his 
mind what rate of interest he is going to be content 
to receive, The higher the rate, of course, the greater the 
risk, Let us suppose that he agrees to a rate of 4 per 
cent, The next step is to get from any reliable member 
of the Stock Exchange a list of securities yielding this 
sum, and to obtain at the same time information as to the 
highest and lowest prices these stocks have obtained 
ring a period of, say, five years. A selection should 
then be made amongst those which have shown the least 
fluctuation. They must all have fluctuated to some extent. 
There is not a stock in existence which does not rise and 
fall; but there are many which produce an absolutely 
regular income, and keep the original capital intact. 

The Trustee Act compels trustees to confine their invest- 
ments to certain given stocks, the list of which for years 
was very narrow, but recently has been extended to 
include certain Colonial stocks, But even here we have 
seen £10,000 invested in 1895 only realise £7,300 in 
1905, This was on account of the whole £10,000 having 
been invested in one stock. Had it been prudently split 
into, say, five stocks, the loss would certainly not have 
been so heavy. The idea of this splitting up of capital is 
to prevent any financial panic influencing adversely more 
than a small percentage of the capital invested. The 
haphazard way in which most people are content to invest 
their savings generally ends in a loss. In the division of 
capital for investment it is necessary to see that the pur- 
chase of one kind of stock does not reatly exceed that of 
another, For instance, a person who has £1,000 to lay 
out in five stocks would do well to put £200 into each 
stock, and not £100 into one, £300 into another, £50 into 








another, and so on, for by this method he would fail to 
obtain a fair average. proper distribution of risks 
over several stocks of different countries is, in our opinion, 
the only safe way in which investment can be dealt with. 
The usefulness of a stockbroker should be tested by asking 
him his reasons for recommending any list of investments. 
It is helpful in making a final selection, and also causes 
him to be more careful in offering his advice. 

With speculative investments we propose to deal later. 
We look upon such Stocks as Grand Trunks, Mexican 
Rails, Cordoba Central American Rails, and many of this 
class as speculative, but they offer, on the other hand, 
great opportunities of increased capital value, and to those 
who can afford to “ wait and see” are worth the risk. In 
our opinion, it is the duty of every investor now and again 
to look through his investment-box, and to take an intelli- 
gent interest in its contents. 

We think that we are likely to see a distinct revival on 
the Stock Exchange this autumn, more especially in all 
things Rhodesian, in rubber, and in oil. It is, of course, 
necessary to be very cautious in making selections, but it 
will be an opportunity for the investor not to be missed. 
Rhodesia is a ereat country full of undeveloped wealth, 
and with the labour question nearing a settlement we look 
forward to great future for it. Although we have lost 
a master mind in Cecil Rhodes, others will not be wanting 
to follow and carry on the good work. 

Uno avulso, non deficit alter. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


THE WHIPPING OF WOMEN. 


To the Bditor of Tun AcapEmy 


Srn,—When the monasteries were broken up in England, 
beggars who had got doles and casual labour from them 
swarmed over the country, ging and stealing, ‘Their 
numbers increased so enormously that they became a pest, and 
in order to discourage them there was an Act passed, 22 
Henry VIII, “Va xatite are to be carried to some market town 
or other place and there tied to the end of a cart naked, and 
beaten with whips throughout such market town or other 
till the body should be bloody by reason of such whipping. 
The natural consequence of a woman, Queen Elizabeth, being 
on the ‘Lhrone modified the law. Her Statute altered the Act 
to “ Vagrants are only to be stripped naked from the middle 
upwards and whipped till the body should be bloody.”’ About 
this time also the whipping-post came into use, and was a ve 
popular amusement. Men, women, and children were all 
whipped in the same way. ot : 

Other crimes came to be added to the whipping list. In the 
days of the Puritans a woman was liable to be whipped at the 
cart’s-tail if she bore or had borne an illegitimate child. 
For some punishments the post was used, but for more severe 
ones she had to walk tied by the wrists to the back of a cart. 
In old prints, horse-whips are depicted with lashes, varying in 
number from two to five, mostly with a big khot at the end 
of each lash. Probably, while an odd man was hired to do the 
whipping, he would also supply the whip, and consequently the 
number of its tails would vary with the whip used in each 
particular district. The general opinion as to the higher rate 
charged for whipping women than for boys is that frequently 
no man in the town or parish in which the whipping had to 
take place would operate in the case of a woman owing to the 
opprobrium attaching to such an office. To me that has always 
seemed a curious statement, when crowds of men and women 
went to enjoy the spectacle. Is the real reason not more likely 
to be that as the whipper only saw her back he had to be recom- 
pensed for missing the delight of seeing the effects of the 
torture on her face and on her naked breasts? Whipping a boy 
was simply as beating a carpet, and the man was paid for his 
exertions. 

As time went on the hangman added flogging to his other 
duties ; I cannot give you the exact date, but there is mention 
of one such whipping in 1764. In many parts of France, as 
also in Germany and Holland, the common women, thieyes, 
disobedient servants, ete., were sent to workhouses, stripped 
naked, and birched on the posterior portion of their anatomy. 
Sometimes by bribing the executioner the onlookers were per- 
mitted to operate while the skin was fresh, the official finishing 
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the job himself. Probably Madame de la Motte was only 
stripped to the waist and birched on the shoulders. That 
method was followed in some special cases, but very seldom, 
with common women. The latter would be permitted to wear 
one soiled white garment. The English method, while being 
oes more “decent,’’ was much more cruel. The whip 

uently curled round and cut the victims’ breasts, causing 
frightful agony. It was also unnecessarily “decent’’ because 
the birch was an honoured guest in every house. Parents used 
it to their naked offspring until they married and left home. 
Even yet some sensible fathers use it, or its substitutes the 
me or strap, to their daughters, so long as they remain at 
ome. 

In the days of public whipping the use of the birch was 
universal. It was used in the home, in the household ; till lon 
after the days of Queen Bess, a mistress might bid her maid- 
servants strip entirely and herself bjrch the maids. Though 
the mistress was little more than a girl and the maid middle- 
aged, the result was the same. It was used in boarding schools 
to girls up to eighteen years of age, even in the presence of 
strange male visitors. Wives of burgesses birched the naked 
hams of their husbands’ apprentices when they had no sons 
of their own to handle. 

wg to the end of the eighteenth century, in Bridewell Hos- 
vital, London, men and women alike were whipped on the bare 

ck for thieving, etc. After sentence the court and spectators 
adjourned to the courtyard. There each prisoner was stripped 
to the waist and whipped until the president’s hammer fell. 
The women, in their pain, often begged him to knock, #o that 
the street arabs used to call after women they suspected 
of having been operated on; “Oh, good Sir Robert, knovk !" 
Flogying of women was abolished by Act of Parliament (1 
George IV., cap. 57, 15 July, 1820), But, according to Walsh 
(“Secret History of the Oxford Movement''), women are still 
being flogged in English Protestant sisterhoods, being stripped 
naked to the waist in the presence of other sisters and lashed 
with a seven-tailed discipline of knotted whip-cord by the 
mother superior at her own pleasure, One lady describing the 
operation, says that her back, three weeks after the operation, 
was all bruised and discoloured, and so painful she could 
—— bear to touch it. In 1608 it was provided, to repress 
petty larceny, that such offenders as had the “benefit of 
clergy '’ allowed them should be “burnt in the most visible 
part of the left cheek, nearest the nose.’’ This, however, was 
repealed in 1707. 

n the time of Henry VII. branding had been substituted for 
ecclesiastical ree ge in the case of all cleryiable offences by 
burning on the hand. I think, but am not sure, that the heel 
of the hand was the place chosen, what palmists call the 
“Mount of Luna.’’ Branding was discontinued in the reign of 
George ITI., and finally done away with in 1829. In the United 
States, instead of branding, the ears of the victims were 
trimmed. Women who had been whipped, before they were 
loosened down, had a bit cut off each ear by the executioner. 
Probably some other person will be able to deal more fully 
with “branding.”” I hope when I get time to write up the 
story vf the whip for my own delectation.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, T 


To the Editor of THe Acapemy. 


Sir,—I noticed in last Saturday’s Acapemy a letter referring . 


to the corporal chastisement of women. I have myself no 
doubt that women were chastised in precisely the same way 
as men—that is, on their bare backs, and with a whip of the 
cat o’ nine tails variety. Whipping through the streets was 
a common punishment for females who burdened parishes with 
illegitimate offspring. Branding is associated with runaway 
servants, deserters from the army, forgers, libellers, etc., and 
[ presume women were liable to it, although I cannot recall 
any instances. Until a comparatively late date women were 
executed by being burnt to death, and I fancy our ancestors 
were troubled with little sentiment on the score of sex.—Yours 
faithfully, F. J. Syettz. 


To the Editor of Tus Acaprmy. 


Smr,—Thanking you for inserting my former letter, may I 
add a few remarks? When our ancestors abolished the flogging 
of women in 1821 they provided a substitute—solitary confine- 
ment. I suspect that a good many female criminals would have 
preferred the flogging. However, the substitute has since been 
given up except in cases of penal servitude, which is by no 
means co-extensive with floggable offences. Female vagrants 
cannot be sentenced to solitary confinement. But all vagrants, 
male or female, must be sentenced to hard labour. The Statute 
renders that compulsory.—Truly yours, R. D. 8. 








BAAL, BEAL, AND BEL. 


To the Editor of Tun Acapsmy.. 


Sizn,—In noticing Mr. Fergus Hume’s story “The Peacock 
of Jewels,’ your reviewer questions the Phoenician derivation 
of the name “Bel,” which, says he, was that of one of the 
Druids’ gods. “Bel” seems to be, however, a contraction of 
both “Baal’’ (the Syrian god) and “®eal" (the Druidic god). 
In the former connection we have such Biblical names as Be. 
shazzar and Belteshazzar, as well as the book of the 
Apocrypha entitled “Bel and the Dragon.” At other times, 
however, the full spelling “Baal” is retained in the Bible, 
particularly when the reference is to an idol: “ Baal-Berith,’ 
the covenant lord, “ Baal-Peor,’’ the Moabite Priapus, ete. In 
Carthaginian per names the form “ Bal’ appears, as in 
Hannibal and Hasdrubal. In such cases as those, “ Bal ’’ (like 
“ Bel” in Belshazzar) seems to have been simply an indication 
of rank or lordliness. On the other hand, one may probably 
take it that the allusion is to “Beal” ine Druids’ god) in 
such a word as “Beltane,"’ the name of the ancient Celtic 
festival. It would be unprofitable, I think, to discuss the 
surmises in which some have indulged respecting the identity 
of “ Baal" and “ Beal.’’—Yours obediently, E. A. V. 
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